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The 1948-49 Enrollments 
to Reach a New High 


The greatest annual increase in population ever 
to occur in the United States took place in 1947, 
raising the total population as of January 1, 1948, 
to 145,340,000. 

Elementary school enrollment for this same year 
is estimated at 25,734,000, an increase of 10 per 
cent over the low enrollment year of 1944. The high 
birth rate of 1942 and 1943 will substantially in- 
crease the number of children entering school for 
the first time next September. The number of chil- 
dren now six years of age is estimated at 2,690,000. 
The number of births in 1942 totaled 2,255,961, 
and for 1943, 2,404,446. In addition to the regular 
day school enrollments, schoolhousing facilities are 
increasingly used for adult education and commu- 
nity services. 

Enrollments will continue to increase during the 
years immediately ahead based on the birth rate of 
the past four years. The number of births for these 
years and the estimated number of children six 
years of age, for the next four years, are as 
follows: 

Number of Births Children at Age ¢ 
1944 2,340,749 1949 2,880,000 


1945 2,625,285 1950 2,870,000 
1946 3,129,177 1951 2.760.000 
1947 3.908 000 1952 2.980.000 


Enrollments for the 1948-49 school year will un- 
questionably top the previous high of 1934 when 
the enrollment totaled 26,434,193. 

This enrollment situation emphasizes the urgent 
need for expanding schoolhousing facilities and per- 
sonnel, and for materials and supplies needed for 
1948-49 school operation. Careful planning and 
close co-operation between school administration 
and producers of school goods is essential during 
this summer in provisioning for September schoo! 
opening. 


J. J. KRILL 





TITLE PAGE AND INDEX 
A Title Page and Index to Volume 
116, January to June, 1948, has been 
prepared. A_ post card addressed 
to Bruce-Milwaukee, P.O. Box 2068, 
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Two Interpretations of Democratic School 


Administration—Il 
B. F. Pittenger’ 


rhe first half of this paper discussed democratic administration 
as necessary for the efficient discharge of the schools’ public 
assignment. 


ll. PARTICIPATION IN ADMINISTRATIVE PLANNING 


This discussion now turns to the second fundamental concept 
or viewpoint, i.e., that every person who is affected by any policy 
should have a part in creating it as a matter of his inherent right. 
When a policy affects a worker, and who shall determine that 
fact, and how, are questions that are not clearly answered in this 
literature. The statement sometimes encountered, that the selec- 
tion of problems and planners must itself be accomplished by 
the democratic process, implies that in the main each participant 
chooses his own areas of participation. But the essential feature 
of this viewpoint is that participation in planning is advocated, 
not primarily for the sake of better service, but because of 
inherent human rights. 

rhe proponents of this aspect of the controversy endorse all 
of the advantages of participation that have been described above, 
but seem to regard them as by-products. Their own literature is 
mainly expository. If participation in administrative planning is 
a matter of inherent right, then there are no apparent limits to it 
except each individual’s desires, and no argument at all is needed 
to justify its recognition by the school. But evidences of the 
truth and especially of the limitations, if any, of this basic thesis 
would seem to be desirable. Do workers who contract to render a 
service to other persons or, as in this case, to society make no 
abridgment of their personal rights? Are they still as free in all 
respects as they were before? If not, in what particulars have 
their rights been abridged, and how far? Can their rights be per- 
sisted in to the point of interfering with their contracted service? 
If so, why and to what extent? Or should the efficiency of the 
services take precedence over the rights of the servers? If so, 
why raise the question of rights at all? Why not rest the case upon 
the evidences of improved efficiency ? 

lhese questions are not propounded to dispute the thesis that 
participation in administrative planning in the schools is funda- 
mentally a matter of the workers’ rights. They are introduced to 
challenge the fact that its proponents seem to take its truth for 
granted. Nowhere in the literature has this writer found a rea- 

ned argument or evidence of other sorts designed to prove it. 
lhe thesis is widely assumed and asserted, but not, so far has 
been found, argued or demonstrated. For this reason, the analysis 

' follow cannot be offered as a series of arguments. It will appear 
is a series of positions. 
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The least revolutionary of these positions is that generally taken 
by labor advocates today, that all workers have a right to a voice 
in determining the environmental and other conditions under 
which they work, especially when these conditions affect their 
physical, economic, and social security and progress. The usual 
emphasis here goes upon the right of teachers to participate in 
drawing up salary schedules, sick-leave and sabbatical-leave ar- 
rangements, tenure and retirement provisions, work schedules, 
sanitation requirements, and other similar matters. One writer 
says: ‘Teachers are at long last beginning to work collectively on 
matters of policy affecting their teaching conditions.” 

A good statement of this view, somewhat expanded, has been 
offered by Tead,'* who recognizes that individual responsibility 
and authority have a place in the administration of schools, espe- 
cially on the performance side, but whose chief point lies in 
protecting the interests of ‘“‘special groups.” A theory of inherent 
rights clearly underlies his whole discussion. He lists as special 
groups which are involved in the processes of school administra- 
tion, the district community, parents, the school board, executive 
officers, teachers, nonprofessional workers, and the children in 
school. All of these groups are related administratively in terms 
of two basic principles; one of which is “representation of inter- 
which he describes as follows: 


ests,” 

The first is the principle of the representation of which 
that every group which has a clearly identifiable set of interests in the run 
ning of an organization is safeguarded in its dealings with 
only as it has the opportunity for an explicit voicing of its interests in 
councils where the common problem of the whole organization is unde 
consideration. This principle emphasizes in the first instance the rights of 
the members of a constituency 


interests, 


Savs 


other groups 


Let us now pass to the position of a second group, who would 
extend this ‘democratic’ privilege to include the “right and 
responsibility to be heard on matters concerned with the total 
program of the organization. Chis statement implies a teacher’s 
or other school worker’s right to have a voice in all policy mak- 
ing, of whatever sort. Gatje claims this right for teachers when 
he says: 


These 


professional gre 


co-operative principles tundamenta should grant to the 
school the same 


up ina basi p ivileges eStablished for our 


citizenry in the early days of the republic. The privilege to propose policies 
and measures, the privilege to discuss freely al proposals or existing policies, 
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the privilege to decide issues by a majority opinion, and the privilege to 
amend or alter policies by regular processes should not be denied to mem 
bers of the teaching staff.'4 


The logic of both of the positions just noted would extend the 
described prerogatives to other school employees and, at least in 
instances, to school patrons, parents, and pupils. On this point 
Hubbard well says that ‘the plan of organization must include 
all employees in the school system. Many who argue most for 
democratic organization seem to forget that custodians, nurses, 
mechanics, and clerks are also people. is 

The third and most extreme interpretation of the “democratic 
rights’ of teachers and other school employees is revolutionary 
in its impact upon existing school administrative setups and pro- 
cedures. It regards each school system, and even each school-unit 
within a system, as a miniature democracy within itself. Not only 
should teachers and other workers have a voice in policy making, 
but the schpol community should constitute an electorate to choose 
the supervisory and administrative personnel. Burke writes: 

It might be possible within the limits of specialization to alternate posi 
tions of responsibility. As differences in ability and preparation are lessened, 


it might even be possible to select those in responsible positions through 
the democratic process 


In the following statement McGaughy describes, although he 
does not advocate, the most extreme suggestion that has been 
encountered in all of this literature. 

It is conceivable that the working out of a truly democratic policy 
may result in teachers and other members of the community accepting the 
responsibility in the individual school of choosing their own principal. This 
may be followed by a policy of having these principals and teachers and 
others concerned select their assistant superintendent of schools. Carried to 
the extreme, the entire school community may select the chief executive 
officer of the school system on a democratic basis.! 


In fairness to the total movement under discussion in_ this 
paper, it should be said that advocates of this extreme position 
are few and apparently not widely supported. However, Moser 
collected the opinions of 556 persons, including 470 teachers and 
21 “university specialists,’ and found that about half of the 
teachers and more than half of the specialists favored teachers 
having a voice in the selection of school administrative officers. 

fraditional school administration places the responsibility for 
adopting and legalizing school policies upon the board of edu- 
cation, except for such matters as are specifically reserved by 
law to other agencies, especially to the voters of the district, or 
are delegated by the board or district to some other agent. This 
location of the power of decision is accepted, apparently, by most 
of those who advocate co-operative planning as a means of im- 
proving school efficiency. These reformers are mainly concerned 
about staff participation in the planning activity, but would 
continue to place the power to adopt or reject policies with the 
school board. For example, Reeves,’’ after listing a series of 
matters which may be appropriate for co-operative planning, says: 
“Final decisions on the major aspects it |the board] must reserve 
to itself, and this responsibility it cannot evade.” Carpenter, ef a/., 
after urging “maximum opportunity for members of the staff to 
co-operate fully” in drafting a code of rules and regulations, state 
that “the job of ‘adopting’ is distinctly and only that of the 
board.”*® Grace says: ‘‘The chief administrative officer of any 
organization and the policy-determining body that employs him 
are in the last analysis the ones who are held responsible for the 


And Hill writes: 


success or failure of the program.” 
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In democratic school administration there must be and should be a veto 
power, generously exercised to be sure, vested in the administrator or board 
of education. To urge otherwise is to forget that both board members and 
superintendent attained their pesition through the orderly processes of rep 
resentative democratic government.* 


But there are other writers who seemingly would put the power 
of deciding, as well as practically all of the planning, into the 
hands of teachers and, with less definiteness, of other operative 
personnel. Gatje, for example, speaks of the “privilege to decide 
issues by majority opinion” and Koopman, ef al., include 
among the principles of democratic action: “To place this respon- 
sibility for making decisions that affect the total enterprise with 
the group rather than with one or two individuals.’’** 

The essence of this phase of the problem, then, is whether 
the conclusions concerning policy that are reached through the 
democratic process should be determinative or advisory, at least 
in so far as the board of education is concerned. Also, what should 
be the responsibility of the chief administrative officers, and 
especially of the superintendent of schools? Under the traditional 
plan, the superintendent is generally regarded as the adviser, as 
well as the chief executive officer, of the board. Should the con- 
clusions of a group concerning policy be presented to the appro- 
priate administrative head, and through him to the superin- 
tendent, on their way to the board; or should the planning group 
have direct access to the board of education? If the plans are 
presented ‘through channels,” shall the superintendent and other 
administrative chiefs have the power to disapprove or even to 
veto the group proposals, and if so, what then becomes of the 
proposals? These questions are not, as a rule, faced up to clearly 
in most of the literature, although much may be inferred by 
implication. The statement by Grace, quoted above, seems to 
imply the superintendent’s right to veto, on the ground that he 
shares personally with the board the responsibility for success or 
failure. On the other hand, statements like the following are 
sometimes encountered: 


Participation in democratic administration means an actual sharing in 
the making of decisions resulting in a final course of action which, in 
many cases, is Compromise and in some cases is in actual opposition to the 
administrator's plans 


There are writers who maintain that the question of the locus 
of authority in a democratic organization is a false issue. Cushman, 
for example, asks: “In a program where democratic principles are 
truly operative, how important are matters of ‘final authority 
and ‘final responsibility’?’’*" This question, in its context, seems 
to imply their unimportance. In the main, however, advocates of 
the liberalization of educational administration seem to agree with 
Newton Edwards, that “Authority there must be, and it must be 
ample and definitely located. But it must be exercised with due 
respect for human values.” 

The purpose of this article and its predecessor** has been to 
present an organized picture of the problem of contemporary 
school administrative organization in its larger aspects. No at- 
tempt has been made at evaluation. The author hopes in a 
subsequent paper to offer suggestions for a functional organization 
that will combine the essential features of the centralized and 
liberalized plans. 
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Still the No. 1 Problem — 





Changing Nature of the Teacher Shortage 


Although the shortage of teachers has 
been reduced somewhat during the past 
vear, gains have been unexpectedly slow 
and their distribution has been spotty. 
Recovery has been gratifying in many 
cities, and in most academic high school 
subjects; but advancement has _ been 
extremely slow and often nonexistent in 
elementary and rural schools, and in a few 
special and vocational subjects. Unfortu- 
nately, recovery has usually been slowest 
n the areas where the need for it is 
greatest. 


Emergency Certification 

Probably the best usable measure of the 
shortage, despite certain shortcomings in 
the measure, is the number of emergency 
permits held by teachers with substandard 
qualifications. In December of the school 
vear 1947-48, the total number of holders 
of emergency permits reported to, or esti- 
mated by, the U. S. Office of Education, 
was 98,642.* One teacher in every seven or 
eight was unable to meet the requirements 
for regular certification that have prevailed 
with almost no change for the past five 
vears. There was some encouragement, 
however, in these figures, for they signified 
the continuance of a favorable trend that 
began last vear. 

During the war, the number of emer- 
gency permits that were issued increased 
rapidly each vear from 2305 in 1940-41, 
to 69,423, in 1943-44, according to reports 
to the U. S. Office of Education. The 
number of permit holders, instead of de- 
creasing when the war ended, continued to 
increase until 1946-47, when the total 
number held was estimated at 127,016 by 
the National Education Association. In 
October, 1947, the Association reported 
that the figure had dropped to 101,612. 
It is probable that this decline will con- 
tinue, although at a far slower rate than 
the nation’s generally favorable economic 
condition and its needs for improved edu- 
cational services would seem to justify. 

The great variation in the minimum re- 
quirements for the regular certification of 
elementary school teachers among states, 
ranging from high school graduation or 
less preparation to four years of college 
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work, renders rather meaningless any com- 
parisons of the number of emergency per- 
mits issued in different states. It is un- 
fortunately true that the average level of 
the scholastic qualifications of emergency 
teachers in some states, is higher than the 
average qualifications of regularly certi- 
ficated teachers in other states. Moreover, 
in almost any state there is an appreciable 
number of teachers who must secure emer- 
gency permits only because they fail to 
meet some relatively unimportant technical 
requirements made for regular certificates. 
Nevertheless, a difference of at least a 
year’s academic and professional prepara- 
tion in the qualifications of regular and of 
emergency teachers is quite common among 
school systems. Some schools have reported 
as many as two, three, or even four years’ 
difference between the qualifications of 
emergency and of regular teachers. One of 
the gains reported this year by numerous 
states, however, is the narrowing of the 
gap between the qualifications of holders 
of emergency permits and of regular cer- 
tificates, through the raising of require- 
ments for the issuance of permits. 

Approximately four in every five emer- 
gency permits are held by rural school 
teachers. Yet from the beginning of the 
nation the most poorly prepared teachers 
have been employed jmsuch schools. More- 
over, about four“in every five emergency 
permits are held by elementary teachers. 
Yet on an average these teachers have from 
one to two years less preparation than 
teachers in high schools, where emergency) 
permits are rapidly becoming a thing of 
the past. 

The average number of permits held per 
state is about 2000. Sixteen states require 
four years of preparation as a minimum 
for the issuance of regular elementary 
school certificates. Eleven of these states, 
including some with very large populations, 
reported fewer holders of emergency per- 
mits in 1947—48 than the national average 
for the 48 states. 





High Standards Attract Teachers 

It is a mistake to assume that high 
standards in certain states are the sole or 
chief reason why small numbers of emer- 
gency permits are issued in those states. 
As a matter of fact, the number of emer- 
gency permits issued in a given state tends 
to increase at about the same rate at 
which regular certification requirements are 
raised, other things being equal. But “other 
things” are rarely equal. Most high-stand- 
ard states such as New York, New Jersey, 
and Rhode Island, which issue relatively 
small percentages of emergency permits, 
not only have high standards, but also pay 
above-average salaries to their teachers. 
They usually maintain satisfactory teacher 
retirement systems, and are otherwise fa- 
vored with economic, social, or educational 
conditions that place teaching in a favor- 
able competitive condition with other voca- 
tions in the employment market. 

Although good things therefore tend to 
go together, it should not be overlooked 
that high standards have an influence of 
their own in attracting and holding teach- 
ers. The profession undoubtedly has greater 
prestige in the minds of prospective teach- 
ers and of the public in high-standard than 
in low-standard states. Degree graduates 
stay in teaching longer than teachers with 
little or no college preparation, thus re- 
ducing turnover and demand for new teach- 
ers in high-standard states. It may also 
be true that there is more appreciation and 
support of professional standards in states 
that have long worked toward higher 
standards than in states that have made 
little effort in this direction. 

Although the issuance of permits has 
served to protect regular certification re- 
quirements from the effects of destructive 
legislation, and has in many _ instances 
enabled school employing officers to keep 
classrooms open in areas of acute shortage, 
it is important that the adverse effects of 
this practice not be ignored or forgotten 
The evil results of emergency certification 
extend far beyond deterioration of educa- 
tional services. The issuance of emergency 
permits in large numbers in practically 
every state underlines the fact that pro- 
fessional standards in teaching, unlike 
those in other professions, can be ignored 
almost at will with little said about it. 
The unfortunate conclusion reached by the 
public and by many teachers is that stand- 
ards in teaching have so little worth-while 
substance that they are scarcely worth 
supporting. This, of course, is untrue. The 
trouble seems to lie elsewhere, and a 
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primary concern of professional leaders in 
education might well be to ferret out the 
causes and initiate programs to remedy 
them. Failing this, teaching may never 
reach full professional status. 

Measures of the extent of the teacher 
shortage other than the number of permits 
held are available, but their use results 
in much the same conclusions as _ those 
stated with reference to the use of permits. 
There are still tens of thousands of over- 
crowded classrooms, and the introduction 
of many desired teaching services has been 
postponed until qualified teachers can be 
secured. The turnover of teachers in serv- 
ice differs greatly among the states, but it 
appears to be dropping to prewar levels in 
an increasing number of school systems. 
Even though gains in the number of com- 
petent new teachers attracted to the schools 
as a result of increased salaries have been 
quite disappointing, salary increases in all 
probability have assisted measurably in 
holding employed teachers to their posts. 
The number of classrooms closed because 
teachers cannot be secured is not anywhere 
accurately known and is not here con- 
sidered. 

A significant result of the shortage of 
legally qualified teachers that is often over- 
looked is the continuance of the employ- 
ment, and the continuance in service of 
underqualified but regularly certificated 
teachers. Well over half of the teachers of 
America have not yet reached the com- 
monly accepted minimum standard of four 
years of college preparation. For at least 
five years, shortages of teachers have 
blocked almost all advancement of regular 
standards. It is encouraging, however, that 
state reports in 1947-48 reveal more plan- 
ning for future advances in requirements, 
than has been reported previously since 
1942. 


Causes for the Shortage 


Although there are several causes for the 
continuance of the shortage of teachers, 
the foremost undoubtedly is the persistence 
of salary scales for teachers that are lower, 
on the average, than those for workers in 
other occupations which compete with 
teaching for college-trained workers. Al- 
though the average salary of public school 
teachers has increased from $1,440 in 
1939-40 to an estimated $2,550 in 1947 
48, the value of the dollar has decreased 
during the same period to such an extent, 
that the salaries paid in nearly half of 
the teaching positions in this country are 
still not worth as much in purchasing 
power, as they were in 1939-40. Moreover, 
this 77 per cent increase in the number of 
dollars paid teachers, is exceeded consider- 
ably by the per cent of increase in the 
average salaries and wages paid in private 
employment. The disparity has caused the 
loss of several hundred thousand teachers 
during recent years 


The second cause for 1 continuance 


of the shortage is also partially based upon 
inadequate compensation for teaching serv- 
ices. This second cause of shortage is an 
inadequate supply of newly prepared teach- 
ers, especially of those prepared for ele- 
mentary school teaching, and for service 
in certain special and vocational subjects. 

The prospects for early or substantial 
increases in the number of graduates from 
elementary teacher education curriculums 
are gloomy. A recent study of conditions in 
41 states reveals a total of 18,280 gradu- 
ates of one-, two-, three-, and four-year 
elementary school teacher-preparatory cur- 
riculums expected in 1947-48. This total 
was only 73 per cent of the total in 1941. 
The number of four-year graduates is only 
a small fraction of the number needed. In 
contrast, the total number of prospective 
high school teachers being graduated in 
1947-48 is expected to be 30,214, a 102.5 
per cent increase over 1941.* Thus nearly 
two thirds of the prospective teachers to 
be graduated this year are preparing for 
service in the high schools, whereas .ap- 
proximately two thirds of all public school 
teachers in service are in the elementary 
schools. School: officers in several states 
report that a normal supply of elementary 
school teachers cannot be expected in their 
states for some years. 

The supply of high school teachers is 
approaching that of normal times in a 
growing number of states. It is significant 
that in October, 1947, college and uni- 
versity enrollments had doubled over those 
for the preceding year, reaching the un- 
precedented total of 2,338,226. Inasmuch 
as teaching in prewar years was the chief 
single vocational outlet for graduates of 
liberal arts colleges as well as of teachers 
colleges, it might be thought that the end 
of the teacher shortage is in sight. Approxi- 
mately half of the students in the colleges, 
however, are veterans. In typical colleges 
and universities, various studies show that 
an extremely small percentage of the 
veterans plan to enter teaching. In the 
teachers colleges, where some 39 per cent 
of the students are veterans, the percentage 
who plan to teach varies in different insti- 
tutions from less than 25 per cent in many 
institutions to almost all in a few institu- 
tions, depending upon the _ conditions 
whereby these men are admitted and other 
local factors. Unfortunately for the ele- 
mentary schools, almost all of the men 
who are preparing to teach, are preparing 
for service in the high schools and colleges 
or in administrative positions. 

Although the total supply of prospective 
high school teachers is increasing rapidly, 
serious disparities still exist in the supply 
of teachers of the various high school sub- 
jects. According to Maul, more than one 
third of the states foresee an oversupply of 
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teachers holding standard high school cer- 
tificates in one or more of the social 
studies, English, and physical education 
for men. Other reports indicate that foreign 
languages, in which surpluses of teachers 
were often reported before the war, may 
later be added to the list. It is significant 
that the number of college graduates pre- 
pared to teach the natural and social 
science subjects, physical education for 
men, industrial arts, and certain other 
subjects are now significantly in excess of 
the number in 1941. In contrast, the num- 
ber of graduates prepared to teach home 
economics is only 74 per cent of the num- 
ber in 1941. Other vocational or special 
subjects in which the supply of trained 
graduates is still less than in 1941 are 
commerce, library science, agriculture, and 
music.* 


Larger Demand and Increased 
Enrollments 

A third factor that is beginning to in- 
fluence the demand for teachers, and that 
will become of much more importance in 
the near future, is a steady increase in 
pupil enrollments. This increase follows an 
increase in the birth rate which, beginning 
before the war, has mounted steadily to 
the present. Approximately a million more 
children were born in 1946 than in 1935. 
The “hump” in the school enrollment, pass- 
ing successively through the several ele- 
mentary and high school grades and college 
years, will add appreciably to the future 
demands for new teachers on every school 
level. 

Estimates of the needs for new teachers 
brought about by increased school enroll- 
ments differ considerably. One estimate of 
the number of additional elementary teach- 
ers to be required over the number in 1946, 
is 13,500 for 1947, this number to increase 
to 126,600 in 1952. A substantial increase 
in the needs for high school teachers will 
follow.® 

Another estimate begins with 12,180 
additional teachers needed in 1947 over the 
needs for 1946, with an eventual need of 
110,730 in 1952, and 143,010 in 1955.’ 

Some current estimates of future needs 
for teachers may not take sufficiently into 
account the absorptive capacity of class- 
rooms of below-average size. Despite varia- 
tions of more than three million in total 
pupil enrollments during the past 18 years 
of war, depression, prosperity, declining 
birth rates, and increasing birth rates, the 
differences in any two years of the period 
in the number of teachers has never 
reached 48,000, in an instructional staff 
totaling at times more than 900,000 teach- 
ers. In 195 fairly representative colleges 
and universities reported in a recent study, 
student enrollments increased 65 per cent 
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1939-40 and 1947-48, whereas 
the number of faculty members increased 


between 


only 42 per cent.’ Of course, many more 


teachers are needed to relieve overcrowding 
and provide new educational services in the 
schools and colleges, but the needs for such 
teachers are best ascertained through cal- 
culations apart from calculations of the 
number of new teachers needed to care for 
sheer. increases in enrollments. 

The teacher-preparatory institutions face 
a formidable task not only in increasing 
greatly their output of teachers in ele- 
mentary and in certain special and voca- 
tional fields, but also in bringing up to 
standard the qualifications of approxi- 
mately a half-million emergency and reg- 
ular teachers who do not meet generally 
accepted standards of preparation. In ad- 
dition, the institutions have the continuing 
task of keeping qualified teachers abreast 
4! current changes in professional educa- 
tion 

The teacher-preparatory institutions bear 
mly a part of the responsibility for im- 


The School Year Ends. 


proving the competency and increasing the 
number of prospective teachers. Co-opera- 
tive action on several fronts by a number 
of agencies is necessary to win the struggle 
for more and better teaching services. The 
primary responsibility of teachers is to 
render the best service of which they are 
capable. There has been little complaint 
on this score. School administrators and 
school board members have been unique 
among the leaders of other professions in 
their concern over shortages in the ranks 
of the teaching profession, and in their 
efforts to remedy them. There are some 
who believe that hard-pressed adminis- 
trators and educational leaders have some- 
times done harm by their profession by 
recruiting grossly underqualified teachers 
in efforts to avoid temporary interruptions 
to educational services. In any case, it is 
the responsibility of the teaching profession 
to inform the public fully and honestly 
about the needs of the schools. Parents and 
citizens generally should know the facts 
so that they may discharge their primary 
responsibility, through their representatives 
in government, of purchasing the educa 
tional services needed by the present and 


recent vears tne 


generations. In 


future 








public has responded well wherever it has 
been fully informed about such needs, 
and there should be no slackening in the 
programs of public information that have 
been so useful in the past. 

Provision of scholarships, drives for stu- 
dents, “guidance” activities, inspirational 
publications, and like devices are tem- 
porarily effective and have their place in 
the provision of teachers. But ample and 
painful experiences with teacher shortages 
in recent years make it entirely clear that 
it is rather futile to recruit teachers if the 
profession of teaching is not sufficiently 
attractive to hold them after they are 
recruited. No amount of wishful thinking 
will change this basic fact. 

Fortunately, teaching as a vocation has 
many inherent appeals. Some of its ills are 
unimportant, others are temporary, and all 
can be cured or remedied by the deter- 
mined, co-operative action of citizens, 
school officers, legislators, and the teachers 
themselves. It is the responsibility of the 
educational and lay leadership of America 
to see to it that the fine co-operative action 
that has won the modest gains of the past 
two years is continued undiminished into 


the future 
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The Clerk in Rural Ohio 


School Districts John E. Gee' 


In a previous article Dr. Gee discussed 
the office of clerk of the Ohio city school 
ystems. The present paper carries forward 
the study to rural and village districts.) 


‘he office of clerk of the school district 
which is as old as the public school system 
has been given little attention in school legis- 
lation, possibly because the work has been 
considered comparatively simple and the men 
vho have held the office have performed their 
work with little trouble. A recent study of 
the office in the state of Ohio has brought 
to light some shortcomings and_ possible 
changes for improving the efficiency of the 
ncumbents and of the office 

The village and rural school districts of 
Ohio are so small that there is not sufficient 
work for a full-time clerk to handle the busi- 
ness and the funds of the school. Nor could 
the districts meet the expense. Usually the 
job hunts the man. Thus, the village school 
clerk is usually a man who resides in the 
school district, who has a clerical occupation 
for his principal income, who has children in 
the school, and who has been graduated from 
high school and has attended a business school 
for a year. His median salary is $686 and he 
holds office 8.3 years. 

In the open country, the school clerk is a 
farmer who has been graduated from high 
school, and who frequently has had some 
teaching experience. He performs many 
idministrative and financial jobs, holds office 
8 years, and is paid a median salary of $338 


Requirements for the Office 


In most states there are no training or 
certification requirements for the office of 
chool clerk. The clerk is usually appointed 
by the board or elected at the annual meeting 
of the electors, and it is not uncommon to 
find that economic need is the criterion upon 
which the election is based. In some few 
districts the clerkship is rotated among the 
members of the board. These general state 
ments apply to Ohio. In school districts 
where the clerk is also a board member he 
may exhibit influence which is much greater 
than that of the other members of the board 
and result in action which will personally 
benefit him. The present method of selection 
lends itself to making the office a political 
plum. Some standardized qualifications and 
some training requirements would enable the 
state education offices to certify to the 
capacity of prospective school clerks to 
effectively hold office and would eliminate 
many of the abuses that are now prevalent 
in village and rural areas 


Location of Secretary's Office 


The work carried on by the rural school 
district secretary is sufficiently Important to 
warrant some consideration for the location 
and equipment ol the othce space occupied 
In the vast majority of instances the clerk’s 


ofMce is a corner or possibly a part of the 
Associate Professor « Ed Ke gy Gree! Ohi 
State University 


desk of the incumbent, in one of the living 
rooms of his farm home. His working space 
is a dining room or kitchen table and he 
stores his records in any available space — 
it may be in an attic, under a bed, or in 
a corner of the living room. In many cases 
the school district does not furnish him with 
adequate filing equipment or with metal con- 
tainers in which he may keep his books and 
records. It is not unusual to find that the 
clerk keeps his records in the safest place he 
can provide, but that this is wholly without 
fire protection. Very few of the school 
districts furnish a safe for the storage of 
records. It is the writer’s belief that the clerks 
could do their work more effectively and store 
their records with greater security if an office 
were furnished them in the district school 
building. 


Equipment of the Office 


The clerk’s office needs not only to be well 
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located but it should be adequately equipped 
for him if efficiency is to be attained. Many 
of the records must provide facts which are 
uniform in all school districts of a state; they 
must be legible and must be relatively perma- 
nent. These objectives can be accomplished 
only by the use of some office machinery 
The minimum equipment would seem to be 
a typewriter, a fireproof safe, adequate fold- 
ers and files, a record book for each of the 
important records, a minute book, a copy of 
the school code, and such necessary supplies 
as letterheads, etc. In many instances, an 
adding machine, a mimeograph, and a stapler 
would be exceedingly useful. Not all of these 
necessary articles are provided in many school 
districts. 

The office of rural school clerk deserves 
further study, particularly for the purpose 
of evaluating the economy and effectiveness 
of many present practices. It would seem 
desirable to provide, at least for the time 
being, a training program for clerks in service 
so that these might better master the school 
laws, methods of making budgets, contracts 
and tax levies. The office of clerk would 
carry more prestige if the men doing the 
work were more efficient and if they met 
necessary requirements of education and 
training 





IOWA COUNTY SCHOOL BOARDS REORGANIZE 


Under a new state law all county school boards in lowa have been reduced in membership 
from six to five members and have been given increased administrative duties. The ‘organiza 
tion meeting” portraits below are typical of the high quality of the new boards. 





Montgomery County Board of Education, Montgomery County, lowa. Left to right: Mrs. 
Maurice Requist; Mrs. Sylvia Enarson; Virgil Sundberg; Miss Lulu B. Reed, county superin- 


tendent, Red Oak; Lester Shires; Rex J. Davidson. 





Henry County Board of Education, Henry County, lowa. Left to right: 


Jess Frary; Miss E. Mae Grau, county superintendent; Fred Klopfenstein; Harold McLeran, 
chairman; Donald Bell. 
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Our Billion Dollar Babies 


H. Hi. Linn: 


Babies are cute, but perhaps it would be more appropriate to 
speak of them as dear. “Dear” has two meanings — sweet, and 
expensive — and babies are both. Certainly no one can speak of 
them as cheap. Parents who have to pay for doctors and diapers 
and Pablum and toys are well aware of the fact that babies cost 
money, but this doesn’t appear to cause them too much concern. 
Apparently the parents are all in favor of bigger and better babies, 
or at least more of them, judging by the skyrocketing record of 
births in this country over the past several years. 

The year 1947 broke all previous records for the annual number 
of births in this country with an estimated figure of 3,720,000 
registered live births. When unregistered births are added, the 
total birth figure approaches the 3,900,000 mark. The birth rate 
for 1947 was 25.9 per 1000 population in the country at large 
is contrasted with a rate of 23.3 for the year 1946 which was the 
first to produce a total in excess of 3,000,000 registered births 
in any one year of our history. 

lhe vear 1933 which had a birth rate of only 16.6 live births 
per 1000 population (the lowest rate in our national history ) 
produced a crop of 2,081,232 babies, approximately 1,640,000 
fewer than were registered for 1947. The record for births over 
the past decade as compiled by the National Office of Vital Sta- 
tistics is as follows: 


RECORD OF BIRTHS, 1937-1947 


Number of live Total number 


Calenda births per 1000 of registered 
vear population live births 
1937 17.1 2,203,337 
1938 17.6 2,286,962 
1939 17.3 2,265,588 
1940 17.9 2,360,399 
1941 18.9 2,513,427 
1942 20.9 2,808,996 
1943 21.5 2,934,860 
1944 20.2 2,794,800 
1945 19.6 2,735,456 
1946 23.3 3,288,672 
1947 25.9 3,720,006 


lo many people, this record of increasing births over recent 
years simply means a growth in total population. But it has 
many implications of serious import for the citizens of this 
country, some of which are just beginning to be felt. Take the 
matter of education, for example. In every state in the Union 
statutory provisions requiring that children between 
certain age limits must attend school if physically able or men- 
tally competent. According to the United States Census Report 
tor 1940, approximately 95 per cent of the children between the 
7 to 14 were attending some approved school. Approxi- 
itely 90 per cent of our school children attend public schools, 
with the remaining 10 per cent going to nonpublic schools, of a 
parochial or private nature. 
More children born in this country mean more children attend- 
ng school at public expense. Also more money more taxes. 
he Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, in the February, 
48, issue of its Statistical Bulletin, presented an estimate of 
hool-age population in the United States for the vears 1948 to 
These data, loaded with significant implications, are shown 
the accompanying table. 
\ study of the table reveals that in 1958, ten years from now 
| be approximately 34,200,000 children in this country 
6 and 17 years, or some 6,900,0% 


there are 


ives / 


10 more thar 
estimated for today (1948). This represents an 


ne ages ol 
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increase of 25 per cent. The year 1958 marks the probable peak 
number of children within the age bracket of 6-17, with a down- 
ward trend thereafter. 

The upper age bracket, 14-17, which embraces pupils of 
high school age, continues to increase even longer, as would be 
expected because of the recent birth increase. By 1960 it is 
estimated that there will be approximately 11,370,000 children 
of 14-17 years of age, as compared with 8,460,000 in 1948, 
representing an increase of 34 per cent. 

These figures point out the fact that the elementary schools 
of our nation are facing an immediate school growth problem, 
and the secondary schools will face a similar one within a very 
few years. 

All children of school age, of course, will not be attending 
school, although the great majority will be doing so. It may be 
conservatively stated, however, that within the next decade there 
will be at least 5,000,000 more children attending public schools 
than we have at present (1948). 

It is fortunate that this increase in the school population will 
develop over a period of at least a few years, so that there can 
be some time for planning, instead of having to face such an 


ESTIMATE OF SCHOOL-AGE POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1948 TO 1960 
Number of children at 


specified years of age Percentage increase a 


Year (in millions ) compared with 1948 
6-17 14-17 17 6-17 14-17 17 
1948 27.3 8.46 2.17 
1949 28.0 8.50 2.15 3 1 
1950 28.6 8.55 2.06 5 | 5 
1951 29.3 8.70 2.05 7 3 6 
1952 30.2 8.93 2.22 11 6 2 
1953 31.4 9.02 2.20 15 7 l 
1954 32.5 9.15 2.21 19 8 2 
1955 33.2 939 2.28 22 ll 5 
1956 33.6 9.76 2.3 23 15 0 
1957 34.0 10.31 2.33 25 22 7 
1958 34.2 10.80 2.45 25 28 13 
1959 34.1 11.08 2.65 25 31 22 
1960 33.7 11.37 2.85 23 34 3] 
*Less than 0.5 per cent Minus ( ) denotes decrease 


unprecedented increase all at once. But even with this time ele- 
ment, the need for immediate planning is urgent. 

Because the total school population in this country declined 
rather steadily from the mid-thirties to 1945-46, many citizens 
still are unaware of the shift in trend that already has been felt 
in our schools. In the fall of 1946, the kindergarten group (five- 
year-olds born in 1941) was slightly larger than the year before. 
In the fall of 1947 the kindergartens showed a very definite in 
crease in the number of five-year-olds, which was to be expected 
in view of the higher birth rate of 1942. This beginning group 
of five-year-olds will be even greater in the fall of 1948 because 
of the still higher birth rate in 1943. In subsequent years these 
larger beginning groups will mean larger numbers of children in 
the first, second, third, fourth, and succeeding grades, all adding 
to a swelling school enrollment. 

This increasing school enrollment will present many problems 
These children must be housed and this means a tremendous 
school building program over the nation as a whole. The value 
of public school property per pupil enrolled in public elementary 
ind secondary schools was reported to be $300 in 1940, accord 
ing to the United States Office of Education. Because of increased 
building and equipment costs since that date, this figure would 
have to be double today just to provide the same level of physi al 
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plant facilities available in 1940. At $600 per pupil, the 5,000,- 
000 additional pupils would require a capital investment outlay of 
$3,000,000,000 if new facilities are to be provided for them. 

However, if we want facilities superior to the average ones 
provided in 1940, it would be appropriate to estimate at least 
$1,000 per pupil for capital investment, or a total of $5,000,000,- 
000 for plant and equipment for these 5,000,000 pupils. 

Since the building of schools is usually financed through issuing 
bonds, there is an added item of interest cost. Assuming an amor- 
tization plan providing for the payment of bonds over twenty 
years in equal annual installments with interest at the average 
rate of 234 per cent, there would be a total aggregate interest 
payment amounting to $825,000,000 on a 3 billion dollar base, 
or $1,375,000,000 on a 5 billion dollar base. 

But additional school plant facilities are not enough. There 
must be additional teachers also— an estimated 200,000 if an 
average teacher-pupil ratio of a teacher per 25 pupils enrolled 
is to be maintained. 

Two hundred thousand additional teachers at an average an- 
nual salary as low as $2,500 would require $500,000,000 a year 
for their compensation. If we are really interested in our public 
school teachers, the average salary ought to be higher, at least 
$3,000. At that rate the added salary requirement would be 
$600,000,000 annually for the 200,000 additional teachers needed 
to instruct the 5,000,000 pupils. 

But additional public funds will have to be spent to prepare 
these additional teachers for their tasks. If it can be assumed 
that the public contributes as much as $1,500 toward the cost 
of educating the average college student over a four-year period, 
it will require an estimated $300,000,000 to prepare these 200,000 
teachers before they can start work. But the expense doesn’t 
stop at this point since there is a heavy teacher turnover and 
new ones must be trained to replace dropouts. The problem is 
aggravated still further by the fact that too few college students 
are preparing for teaching to meet current needs, let alone this 
additional requirement. Teaching salaries and conditions must 
be improved if the profession is to attract the necessary number 
of capable people needed. 

While the building of new schools and the employment of 
additional teachers will account for a major portion of the added 
costs of school resulting from the record number of births in 
recent years, there are many other incidental items. When addi- 


Vacations and Holidays Important for — 
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tional buildings are constructed, there must be more building 
service employees engaged to care for them. There will be addi- 
tional costs for such items as fuel, electricity, water, gas, sanitary 
supplies, repairs, and insurance. 

Additional pupils will need books, and many different types of 
school supplies. There will be need for more school principals and 
more secretaries. There will also be need for more specialized 
services rendered by health officers and nurses, librarians, and 
guidance personnel. More transportation facilities will be required 
involving more school buses, and additional drivers, along with 
more gas, tires, oil, and repairs. There will be need for more 
lunchroom service, involving equipment, supplies, and personnel 
for operating this service. There also must be some additional 
overhead in the way of administrative and supervisory services. 
If we use an estimated figure of $50 per year per pupil for these 
many miscellaneous items, another $250,000,000 will be required 
annually for the education of these 5,000,000 babies. 

But the story is not as discouraging as it may sound to the 
individuals who are sensitive to taxes and to public costs. There 
is reason to believe that the year 1947 marked the peak birth 
rate record, and that from this point on there will be a decline 
in the rate. Thus the schools which face a peak load between 
1955 and 1965 may receive some relief in the way of lower school 
enrollments later. But there is nothing in the foreseeable future 
to indicate that the- schools will again have as low a total 
enrollment as we have today. 

Nor is there any reason to become worried over the nation’s 
ability to support an increased school enrollment. The public 
schools now receive a much smaller portion of the annual national 
income than was the case in the decade prior to our entry in 
the late war. And one can scarcely become alarmed over the 
ability of the public to pay for school costs when the nation’s 
annual alcoholic liquor bill is twice that spent for education. 

In the final analysis it should be recognized that monies paid 
out for education represent an investment, rather than just an- 
other type of public expense. The adults of today have the re- 
sponsibility of providing a good education for this new generation, 
but this super crop of recent babies, when grown up, should be 
able to provide us oldsters (by that time) with an abundance oi 
services and material needs beyond anything we have known 
heretofore. The ‘‘dear” babies then may take on 
different meaning for us. 


an entirely 


Custodial Personnel Administration: 


IV. ANNUAL VACATIONS AND HOLIDAYS 

Annual vacations with pay and holidays with pay are factors 
that must be taken into consideration when ascertaining the real 
pay rates for custodians. This may be seen by the following 
example: Suppose that two cities, City A and City B, pay the 
same yearly salary to custodians and suppose that City A grants 
its custodians 15 holidays yearly and one month yearly vacation 
while City B grants only five holidays yearly and one week 
yearly vacation. If 21 and 5 are the number of working days 
granted to custodians in City A and City B respectively for yearly 
vacations, and if 260 days comprise the number of working days 
in a year (Saturday and Sunday excluded), then custodians in 


*This is the fourth in a seric of articles based on John } Phay Emoluments of 
School Custodians. An unpublished Ed.D. project at Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, 1946, 166 pp This project surveyed school custodian personne n the pring 


of 1946 in cities above 39,000 in populati n the United State 


John E. Phay 


> 


City A work 260— 36 = 224 days while custodians in City B 
work 260 10 - 
year. Since both cities pay the same amount of money per year 
to individual custodians the rate of pay in City A is 11.6 per cent 
greater than that in City B. 

The case of the Canadian National Railway illustrates the 
principle of increasing the rates of pay by granting paid vacations. 
In 1928 the Canadian National wanted to raise the pay of the 
shopmen above the pay given by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
because the first group had participated in union-management co- 
operation. The Canadian Pacific, however, was unwilling to pay a 
lower wage than the Canadian National.’ This resulted in paid 
vacations on the Canadian National — an emolument which did 
not exist on the Canadian Pacific.’ 

Sumner H. Slichter, Union Policies and Industri Vanagement (Was! 
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TABLE Vil. Vacation Allowances for Custodians — 1935 and 1946 
Yearly Vacations 1935* 1946** 

The principal reason for having vacations with pay, according Group]  Groupll Group!  Groupll Total 
to several authorities, is to increase the health and efficiency of Cities Cities Cities Cities Cities 
the employee. Many industries recognize vacations with pay as a — Lage oe bop —— — 

A te . . acation : F F 30,006 
means of increasing production and profits. In a book prepared assed i 100000 in in 100000 ix i 
by the U. S. Bureau of Public Health, vacations are recognized with pay population population population population population 
as a means of preventing or overcoming chronic fatigue.* No % No 4% No % No. % No % 

Burgess found in study of vacation plans for staff members of “ oo 5 : 6 5 ; : = : + ; 

° mer latte a oT ‘ aihian ne ’ aie weeK 5 4 4 y. 4 . 5 ) 
large city school systems that, lhe reason advanced by Staff ppeee a 43. 81 «98—s8S <> 6 810s«d43s—i‘a9si«dSts«ROD 
members for vacations was overwhelmingly in favor of ‘rest.’ Each 3 weeks 1 2 2 2 6 9 5 3 11 4 
group of staff members gave this as the primary reason.’’* With 4 weeks 1 2 6 5 4 6 9 5 13 5 

4 ‘ ° re ° ln anewer 5) ) 
respect to school custodians, Linn points out that, “The time No answet 7 : é 1 é 1 
Total 53 100 115 100 64 100 181 100 245 100 


taken for vacations does not represent a loss of service because 
it usually results in an improvement of service and better attitude. 
From the standpoint of sheer dollars and cents, paid vacations for 
school custodians do not represent additional costs.’ 

Although yearly vacations of one or more weeks’ duration are 
pretty much accepted as a regular working condition, not all 
employees are eligible for vacations with pay. 

In a study of the U. S. Bureau of Labor statistics of vacations 
with pay in selected industries in 1943-44, the Bureau found that 
85 per cent of the three and one-half million plant workers in- 
cluded in the study, were eligible for vacations with pay.® Of 
these plant employees who were eligible for vacation with pay. 
62 per cent were covered by graduated’ plans, while 38 per cent 
were covered by single plans.* 


Yearly Vacations for Custodians, 1935, 1946 

Rogers” study of the school custodian affords an excellent op- 
portunity for comparing vacation allowances granted in 1935 
with those granted in 1946. By and large, vacation allowances 
were more generous in 1946 than in 1935. Decidedly, was this 
the case with the larger cities and to a lesser extent for the group 
of cities between 30,000—100,000 in population. Not included in 
the table, but of real significance, are 50 cities that in 1935 did 
not employ custodians 12 months of the vear. In 1946, only 
18 cities or 7 per cent of them did not report 12 months’ employ- 
ment for custodians. Three of these cities were among the nine 
shown in Table VII as granting ‘‘no vacation.” Further compari- 
sons may be made from this table. 

In 1946, the regular salary rate was paid in every city granting 
vacations with pay. Cumulative vacation allowances were reported 
as existing in only seven cities, and the number of working days 
which employees were allowed to accumulate ranged from 18 to 30 


Recommendations 

1. At least two weeks’ vacation should be granted to all full- 
time custodians, and school systems should work toward the 
establishment of a policy of granting one month’s vacation with 
pay for full-time custodians. 

2. A custodian who has not been employed a full working year 
preceding his vacation period should be granted a vacation in 
proportion to the number of full months he has been employed. 
It should be noted that if one month’s vacation is allowed, the 
number of full months during a working year would be 11 
not 12. Therefore, the number of days’ vacation for custodians 
who have worked less than a year, should be proportionate to the 


Robert H. Flinn Industrial Fatigue Cause ind Contre W am M. Cafai 
Manual of Industrial Hygiene and Medical Service in War Industries (Pt 
phia: Saunders, 1943), pp 17-318 
Hugh O. Burge Vacation Plans, For Staff Members Laree City School § 
Abstract of Contribution to Education No. 215 (Nashvi George Peabody ( g 
Teachers, 1938), p. 5 
H H Linn, Personnel Poli les lor Bu ding-Service Employee Ty AMER 


1. BoarpD JouRNAL, 100:84, Apr., 194( 
Vacations With Pay in Selected Industrie 1943-44,” U. S. Monti Labor Re 


Jan., 1945 
The graduated plan provides for an increased vacation time allowance with 
of service while the ingle plan provides the ame acation time allowance 
ble employees regardless of years of set 
hid p. &¢ 
James Fredrick Rogers, The School Custodian, U. S. Office of Education, B 
No. 2 (Washington, D. ¢ Government Printing Office, 1938), pr 1 


*Adapted from: James Fredrick Rogers, The School Custodian, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin, 1938, No. 2 (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1938), 
pp. 6, 13 


**John E. Phay, Emoluments of School Custodians, p. 86 
number of whole months they have worked, based on the 11- 
month year. 

3. The single plan (which provides the same vacation time 
allowance for eligible employees regardless of years of service) 
should be used for vacations. The graduated plan represents a 
form of increased wage rate for employees who remain in service. 
Since the principal purposes of vacations are to increase the 
health and efficiency of the employee, length of service should be 
rewarded through provisions in the salary schedule rather than 
through the use of the graduated plan for vacations. 

4. Vacations should not be cumulative. If a vacation is to serve 
its purposes, it should be utilized within a 12-month work-vaca- 
tion year. 

5. Custodians should receive their regular salary during vaca- 
tion periods plus any bonus allowance that is being paid in addi- 
tion to salaries. Since special bonuses must be included in deter- 
mining the total wages of custodians, their vacation pay should 
be based upon their total pay regardless of the technical terms 
under which the pay is classified. 


HOLIDAYS 


Holidays usually are granted in commemoration of some im- 
portant event. However, there are two other reasons for granting 
holidays — increased health and efficiency of the employees. The 
latter reasons were also advanced as the principal reasons for 
vacations. 

Some holidays are taken for granted by employers and em- 
plovees alike throughout the United States, some are holidays 
only in a particular section of the country, while others are 
allowed at the discretion of the employer. Although there are 
approximately 100 vacation days observed yearly by one or more 
of the states, there are but a few days such as Christmas, New 
Year, and Labor Day that are observed throughout the United 
states. 

Holidays for Custodians in 1946 

The average number of school holidays, as determined by the 
analysis of the questionnaires in this study was 7% days. It 
seemed likely, however, that this number would be slightly 
greater if additional holidays had been listed on the question- 
naire, because some respondents did not write in local holidays. 
Several cities reported that no holidays with pay were allowed 
while other indicated that they usually observed about 15. Many 
cities indicated that custodians were responsible for keeping the 
pipes from freezing in winter, regardless of holiday allowances. 

Included among events providing local holidays were custodi- 
ans’ picnics, fair days, and days of teachers’ conventions. Several 
reports indicated that additional holidays were granted before 
and after Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New Year’s day. Satur- 
day mornings were granted in several cities during the summer 
months. Of the ten holidays listed in the questionnaire, Lincoln’s 
birthday anniversary was allowed as a holiday in fewer cities 
than was any holiday. Good Friday, Washington’s birthday 
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anniversary, and Armistice Day, with a difference of only six 
between them, followed in order. Table VIII, which follows, gives 
the number of cities in which each of the ten holidays was granted 


custodians. 


TABLE Vill. Number of Cities That Grant Certain Holidays 
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custodians to work on holidays except in rare instances. In large 
school systems, however, it was often necessary that a few cus- 
todians work on holidays. The pay for holiday work for custodians 
in the majority of the citiés was reported as being the regular 
salary. In 13 cities, double time was allowed, in 16 cities time and 
one-half was given, in 45 cities some other payment in addition 
to the regular salary was given, and in 41 cities equivalent time 


Recommendations 


1. Some holidays with pay should be granted custodians. Holi- 
days help increase the health, efficiency, and morale of employees. 
2. The number of days allowed custodians yearly as holidays 


should be at least 71%. This is the arithmetic mean for all the 


3. Custodians should not be required to work on an approved 


4. Custodians requested to work on holidays should receive 


Group l Group II Total 
Cities above Cities between Cities above off was given. 
100,000 30,000—100,000 30,000 
Holiday (N = 64 (N = 181) (N = 245) 

Christmas 62 174 236 
Thanksgiving Day 63 - 172 235 
New Year 60 170 230 
Labor Day 6 158 218 
Independence Day 56 151 207 
Memorial Day 4 194 20! cities as reported for this study. 
Armistice Day 35 87 122 ‘ 
Washington’s birthday 32 88 120 . 
Good Friday ; 93 116 holiday except in the case of a real emergency. 
Lincoln’s birthday 15 54 69 
Others 30 61 91 


Read as follows: Labor Day was granted as a holiday for custodians in 
181 cities in Group II 


60 of the 64 cities in Group I, in 158 of th 
and in 218 of 245 cities above 30,000 


From the many marginal notes on the questionnaires, it was 
evident that many school officials considered it unnecessary fot 


double time off. This time should be expended during the same 
week or as close to the time of the holiday as is feasible. This 


should eliminate the psychological harm attributed to holiday 
employment and moreover prove beneficial to the custodian. The 


cost to the employer would be no greater than it would be if 
double pay were allowed. 


The Worcester School Committee 
and the Admiral James H. Guilfoyle 


Worcester, Mass., third largest city in 
New England, with an estimated popula- 
tion of 200,000, has called into action a 
retired Rear Admiral of the United States 
Navy. This time it is not to plan the 
strategy of warfare but to seek to restore 
full confidence in a school committee which 
has frequently been under fire in the past 
several years. 

Rear Admiral Wat Tyler Cluverius, 
USN (ret.), who fashioned a_ brilliant 
record in three wars, and who is now pres- 
ident of the Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute, has been elected chairman of the 
Worcester School Committee. 

Worcester, although bathed in the re- 
flection of New England’s conservatism, 
has the same school problems that arise 
to plague cities throughout the nation. 
[t has had a strike of high school students 
because of a lengthened school day. It has 
had to face the demands of teachers fo! 
increased pay. And it has had to study 
cafeteria operation, standards of teacher 
training, and the problem of providing 
ample 
school population 


accommodations for a_ shifting 

For many years these problems, involy 
ing four senior high schools, 
high schools, and 56 elementary schools 
were met with a minimum of adverse 
public criticism 
mittee provide 


two junior 


No big-city school com 
policies that meet with 
universal favor, and administrative heads 
rarely carry on without some pressure 
But the absence of any general fault find 
ing by parents marked the Worcester 


School Committee as doing a good job. 

The 1200 employees of the Worcester 
School Department, about one thousand 
of which are teachers, had not been unlike 
their fellow educators in other parts of the 
country. They had been insistent in their 
requests for increased wages. Building 
custodians, clerical workers, and cafeteria 
employees had joined with them in seek- 
ing the wage boosts. Demands had not 
been met fully, but satisfactory progress 
as a whole had been made in the problem 
of adjusting wage scales without placing 
too heavy a burden on the real estate 
taxpayers. 

The past few years, however, developed 
a noticeable increase in public interest in 
Worcester school affairs. This was mate- 
rially sharpened by a wide difference of 
opinion among committee members on 
problems affecting the education of the 
child. Parents evidenced concern that too 
many policies were being determined on 
political considerations, and that the com- 
mittee was not content to formulate polli- 
cies but was, in fact, seriously interfering 
with administrative functions 

Whether this aroused public opinion 
resulted from the sudden rise in the num 
ber of important matters confronting the 
belief that committee 
members were too prone to listen to teach 
ers and other employs regarding thei: 
assignments and their personal problems, 
is a controversial issue. The fact is publi 
opinion was aroused and school depart- 
ment matters were under more careful 


committee, or a 


scrutiny of parents and taxpayers than 
ever before in the history of Worcester. 

Parent-Teacher Associations, the League 
of Women Voters, and other organizations 
had been especially vociferous in_ their 
publicly voiced complaints against school 
committee activities. They directed the 
spotlight on proposals pending before the 
committee and urged citizens to express 
their opinions in messages to committee 
members. It is largely due to this aroused 
public opinion that Admiral Cluverius be- 
came school committee chairman. 

Public dissatisfaction with the school 
committee first became apparent when the 
majority members rejected several recom- 
mendations for appointments and transfers 
advanced by the responsible administrative 
officials. There was controversy, also, ovet 
requirements of in-service training for 
teachers and the contention that these had 
been relaxed. There was claim that only) 
superficial attention was being given to 
the demands for increased school accom 
modations in some sections of the city. 

Climax of the unfavorable criticism was 
reached, however, when the committee 
voted to create the position of third 
assistant superintendent of schools, ovet 
the protest of Thomas F. Power, superin- 
tendent of schools, and minority com 
mittee members. Mr. Power bluntly told 
the committee there was no need for suc! 
an official because he would have no duties 
to perform. Minority committee members 
agreed with him. 

The proposal for this new job was 
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advanced by Dr. Italia D’Argenis Granata, 
a Democratic member. She declared there 
would be sufficient work to justify a third 
assistant who could give his attention to 
supervision of elementary education on 
a much closer basis than was being 
achieved under the supervisory arrange- 
ments then in force. Dr. Granata frankly 
admitted that it was her desire to promote 
to the new position, Leo T. Doherty, art 
director in the schools, so that Miss Ora 
F. Gatti, whom she described as a friend 
and neighbor, could be advanced from art 
teacher at the High School of Commerce, 
to the place which Mr. Doherty would 
vacate. 

Dr. Granata cited the training and edu- 
cational background of both Mr. Doherty 
and Miss Gatti in emphasizing her belief 
she was making a legitimate proposal to 
benefit the Worcester School Department. 
The objectors did not raise any question 
of the professional fitness of the two 
persons marked for promotion, but opposed 
the plan solely on the grounds an un- 
necessary position was being created. 

lhe issue hung fire for more than a year 
after it was raised. Then the Democrats 
gained control of the school committee 
and Dr. Granata became the chairman. 
Even then some of her fellow Democrats 
were loath to go along with the proposi- 
tion, but finally gave way at the final 1947 
meeting of the committee. 

In the meantime the aroused organ- 
izations had begun a search for men and 
women who they asserted would better 
meet their ideas of school committee 
responsibility. Several whose work for civic 
betterment, interest in the schools and 
qualifications was common knowledge in 
the community were approached and a few 
consented to run. Among these was 
\dmiral Cluverius, who as head of one of 
the leading institutions of higher learning 
in the city, had watched the Worcester 
school situation from the sidelines, with 
much more than passing interest. 

The distinguished admiral was opposed 
in the Republican primary and also in the 
election. His primary opponent contended 
that service on the school committee re- 
quired a man with business training that 
could not be acquired through long service 
in the navy, and later as the administrator 
of a technical institute. Admiral Cluverius 
romped to victory for the nomination. He 
won the election by more than 5000 votes 
over his Democratic opponent, Professor 
Francis X. Powers, a former Holy Cross 
College instructor, who had previous 
service on the school committee. When the 
election returns were complete a six-to-five 
Democratic majority had been turned into 
a seven-to-four Republican margin. 

Worcester has a school committee of 11 
members. One is elected at large and one 
from each of the ten wards. Admiral Cluve- 
rius was the at-large nominee. When the 
committee organized he was the unanimous 
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Rear Admiral Wat Tyler Cluverius, 
Rtd., Chairman of the School Com- 
mittee, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


choice of his colleagues for the chair- 
manship. 

Since then the committee has been 
rolling along to achievement. Admiral Clu- 
verius has gone about the work of restoring 
confidence in the group quietly, but effi- 
ciently. That he has made progress toward 
this accomplishment is evident by the 
change in the public attitude. Condemna- 
tion has given way to commendation. The 
committee is working as a harmonious unit 
on projects calculated to improve the 
Worcester school system. Editorial recogni- 
tion of these efforts has appeared in the 
local newspapers. 

The committee started its term by 
abolishing the post of third assistant super- 
intendent. Mr. Doherty was sent back to 
his post as art director and Miss Gatti 
went back to the High School of Com- 
merce as an art teacher. This was done 
without debate through a series of definite 
and decisive moves agreed upon by the 
Republican majority. There was no ora- 
torical wrangling and no serious attempt 
by the Democratic minority to impede 
the action. 

The Worcester Telegram, only morning 
daily in the city, in an editorial expressed 
what appeared to be the general sentiment 
of the community on the following day. 
It said: 

Democrats as well as Republicans voted last 
November to change the atmosphere in Worces- 
ter’s School Committee. Last night’s first meeting 
of the new Committee gave those voters good 
cheer 

The old committee, in its lame-duck hours, had 
put over a cynical deal. The new committee last 
night took steps to rub it out. It moved to abol- 
ish the post of third assistant superintendent of 
schools. The man named to that job was returned 
to his art directorship. The teacher who had been 


boosted to art director was sent back to teaching. 
It was never denied that the shuffle ordered by the 
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old committee was designed simply to make a 
higher place for the art teacher, a neighbor of 
the former chairman, Dr. Granata. 

The vote last night was on party lines, but 
the issue was not partisan. This new committee 
had been told plainly by the voters last fall that 
civic pride and civic decency demanded a change 
in personnel and tactics and principles. The ele« 
tion was an order against such political trafficking 
as that of creating a new assistant superintend- 
ent’s job which was not needed. Worcester has 
seldom seen a brassier defiance of civic responsi 
bility than in the lame-duck job deal. It has 
seldom had a quicker or more thorough correction 
than that initiated last night. 


Worcester school teachers are selected 
and advanced on a merit-rating system 
which has for its foundation a standardized 
examination and in-service training. The 
old committee last fall voted to relax the 
requirements. Superintendent Power had 
termed the relaxation a step to break down 
the merit system. Again the new com- 
mittee acted speedily, naming a subcom- 
mittee to investigate the desirability of 
stiffening the requirements. 

The result is that the school committee 
has entirely revised teacher training rules 
and scrapped the old in-service training 
program. Stiffer rules will apply to all 
teachers appointed since June 1, 1944. The 
new requirements stipulate that a teacher 
holding one degree must complete six 
semester hours of outside duty in every 
five years, until maximum salary is 
reached. Teachers holding two degrees 
would have to complete three semester 
hours under similar conditions. Any teacher 
who has not completed the requirement 
will not receive the annual increment. 
There has been no complaint from the 
teachers as a_ result of these new 
requirements. 


A School Building Survey Projected 

The most recent major step of the com- 
mittee is to prepare for the undertaking 
of a $12,000 survey of school building 
facilities and needs, a move that has long 
been urged upon the school department, 
because new residential developments 
have resulted in a population shift that 
has brought overcrowding of some of the 
present buildings. 

This problem is regarded as the most 
important facing the school authorities be- 
cause of its relationship to the future ade- 
quate education of Worcester’s youth. It 
has occupied the close attention of Admiral 
Cluverius and his associates since they 
took office. Admiral Cluverius’ clear 
presentation of the factors involved had 
much to do with the decision of Mayor 
Charles F. Jeff Sullivan to make the money 
available for the survey. 

Worcester is a highly industrialized 
municipality. Centers of population were 
first in the congested tenement districts 
or areas where single apartment dwellings 
were the exception rather than the rule. 
These were largely on the east side of the 
city and occupied by families that boasted 
many children. There was need for more 
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schools in these sections than elsewhere 
in the city. In fact, both of the junior 
high schools to the city’s system were 
constructed on the east side. 

Employment opportunities in more 
recent years have attracted a preponder- 
ance of skilled artisans. Increasing wages 
have given them an affluence which has 
instilled a desire to own their own homes, 
or at least live in less congested areas. 
There was little or no possibility of ex- 
pansion on the east side so there has been 
extensive migration to the west side which 
offered greater residential development. 
This has brought about the situation of 
a dire need for more school facilities in 
these sections. Three of these areas contend 
that early additions to present buildings 
are essential. There is also being urged 
a new junior high school for that side 
of the city. Said Admiral Cluverius: 

Let us build for tomorrow while it is yet 
today. I deplore the fact that there are party 
lines in the school committee as this should not 
be. Democrats and Republicans are working to- 
gether for one purpose, the education of our 
youth 

Nothing is to be gained by placing the blame 
on past administrations, The task of this school 
committee is to provide for the future, to meet 
the problems it has inherited and solve them. 
We must build for tomorrow; we must tackle 
these problems today. We all realize that real 
estate cannot stand any greater tax burden; 
that towns and cities cannot continue to expend 
large amounts for education without state aid 
Other states are providing it. Massachusetts, thus 
far, has been lagging behind 


The schoolhouse survey will be made 
during the summer by Dr. Henry H. Linn, 
professor of education at Columbia Uni- 
versity and his staff, and will be under the 
division ef field studies of the university. 
Dr. Linn will not only survey present facil- 
ities but will also examine custodians’ 
standards of work and their pay and 
propose a long-range building program. 


The Cafeteria Problem 

Worcester in 1950 will change its form 
of municipal government from a mayor 
and two-board city council to the city 
manager-council form, with the school 
committee retaining its separate identity 
although reduced in size. Members of the 
council and school committee will be 
elected at large by the _ proportional 
representation method of voting. The 
schoolhouse survey is calculated to help 
the school committee prepare for the 
advent of the new plan, under which it 
will take sole responsibility for the care 
of school department buildings. The 
municipal Bureau of Public Buildings now 
exercises some control over them. 

The school committee is also working 
on other problems. Until a few years ago 
school cafeterias were operated by private 
management. Since the city has taken them 
over there have been allegations of “in 
efficient operation.” First step by the 
committee was to reduce the pay of the 
cafeteria workers in an effort to have the 
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establishments operate without a deficit. 
Now a study is being made by a special 
committee which is expected to make 
recommendations to bring about more effi- 
cient operation. 


Merit vs. Pull 

With the advent of the new committee 
teachers are beginning to realize that 
personal appeals to members for promo- 
tions and transfers are frowned upon. 
Interference with administrative heads has 
been reduced to a minimum. Likewise 
building custodians have learned that 
they cannot obtain advancement through 
pressure of “friends” on the committee. 
Seniority and merit is now the governing 
factor in their assignment to school 
buildings. 

Perhaps it is of more than passing 
significance that the present public school 
courses on Worcester city government are 
to be discarded in the next school year 
and replaced with studies concerned with 
the new charter under which the city will 
operate. The new course will be taught 
to all Grade VIII pupils as well as those 
in the junior and senior high schools. 

The guiding hand of Admiral Cluverius 
is plainly discernible in the activities of 
the new school committee. Problems are 
met squarely as fast as they arise instead 
of deferring the effort to solve them. There 
is no equivocation. Action is definite and 
determined. If study of a particular situ- 
ation is required, special subcommittees 
are named to complete it and bring in 
recommendations in a minimum of time. 


One Man’s Leadership 


Admiral Cluverius has demonstrated an 
exceptional ability to transmit to his asso- 
ciates his aims and ideals and has won 
their wholehearted co-operation. It is not 
a new accomplishment for him. During his 
active service in the navy he had tinder 
him for instruction at various times, Admi- 
rals King, Nimitz, and Halsey, whose 
achievements in the recent world conflict 
speak volumes for the efficacy of the train- 
ing they received. 

A particular delight to the members is 
the Admiral’s capacity to relieve mounting 
tension at meetings with his ready wit. 
The members say there has not been a 
harsh moment at any session over which 
he has presided, whether it has been the 
monthly open meeting, or the so-called 
interim closed sessions at which school 
problems are discussed informally and 
decisions reached on future action. 

Without ostentation, but impressively, 
Admiral Cluverius explained to his asso- 
ciates at an early get-together that it was 
his conception the schools are for the sole 
purpose of educating children, the future 
citizens of the country. He said pointedly 
they were not to be run by teachers and 
custodians. 

Che school committee, in his opinion, is 
the policy-making body and the carrying 
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out of these policies is a function for the 
administrative authorities. He believes, and 
he follows his belief, that if teachers and 
custodians contact individual members 
they should be referred to the admin- 
istrative supervisor, and there should be 
no interference with that official. 

It does not follow that the Admiral is 
without sympathy for the teachers and 
other school employees in many matters. 
If the policy is bad he believes the school 
committee should correct it, but the 
administrator should not deviate from an 
established policy to show particular favor 
to any individual in the school department. 

Admiral Cluverius is a native of New 
Orleans where he was born on Christmas 
Day, 1874. He was graduated from the 
United States Naval Academy in 1896. His 
navy career was one of steady advance- 
ment and he was made a rear admiral on 
May 30, 1928. 

He was a midshipman making his first 
graduate cruise as a junior officer on the 
U.S.S. Maine when that ill-fated vessel 
blew up in 1898. He is one of the two 
officers now surviving. 

In addition to his Spanish War service 
he served in World War I with a mining 
squadron in the North Sea. He also took 
part in West Indian, Philippine, and 
Mexican campaigns. 

After the World War, he was com- 
mandant of the Navy Yard at Norfolk, 
Va. He has also served as commander of 
the second division of battleships, U.S. 
fleet: chief of staff of the U. S. fleet; 
commandant of the Fourth Cruiser divi- 
sion; commandant of the Ninth Naval 
District; commandant of the base force: 
and commandant of the Fourth Naval 
District at Philadelphia. 

He has been president of Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute ‘since 1939. The in- 
stitution has made progress and enjoyed 
considerable expansion under his direction. 
During World War II he was frequently 
on special assignment for the Navy 
Department in addition to his duties at 
the Institute. 

Worcester organizations which have 
taken an interest in educational matters 
are apparently well pleased with the 
manner with which the new school com- 
mittee is conducting itself. They believe 
Worcester has demonstrated that an 
aroused public opinion can induce high- 
minded and competent citizens to serve 
on the school committee as a_ practical 
example of their civic pride, and that 
when they do serve good results can be 
anticipated. 

+ 


WHAT SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS ARE 
SAYING 
Balance in Education 

Did you know that it is possible for a man to 
go all the wav through high school and college 
and get a law degree without having the slightest 
knowledge of accounting? Or for a man to get 
a doctor’s degree without having studied a single 
thing about international relations? R. P 
Ward, Superintendent of Schools, Edinburg, T: 
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Why Not Salary Rating — 





Parable of the Talents 


In the March issue of ScHooL BOARD 
JouRNAL the Superintendent of Schools of 
Rock Island, Ill., writes another attack 
upon the concept of paying teachers in 
relation to their performances. But the 
indictment, if true, is not so much against 
the method of compensation as against the 
profession of which the author is a part. 

It appears to be quite true that many, 
if not most, of those in the pedagogical 
profession in the public schools favor pay- 
ing all teachers equally irrespective of 
whether they are wise or foolish, diligent 
or neglectful, bright or stupid, inspiring or 
dull. It may also be true that school 
districts can do no other. If so, it is a 
terrible confession of futility. 

For it must be obvious that the gen- 
erality of life is otherwise. Almost every 
theory of wages yet devised contemplates 
inequalities of compensation so that there 
will be a stimulus to produce more for the 
greater profit of society. There is no 
greater inequality than the equal treat- 
ment of unequals. 


Why Is Teaching an Exception? 

In nearly all occupations and vocations 
there is some attempt to reward the 
superior. Why is it that the teaching pro- 
fession in the public schools is thought to 
be an island of unique exception? In 
most vocations superior pay for superior 
performance is not only expected but 
demanded. It is so at the university level 
of teaching. Is there some psychosis in the 
public school pedagogical group which sets 
them apart from the general run of the 
human breed? Is it true, as some say, 
that the typical public school teacher is a 
frustrated old maid? Apparently the Super- 
intendent in Rock Island seems to think so. 

For the first count of his indictment is 
that if some teachers are paid higher 
salaries because they are thought to be 
better teachers, the others will feel “frus- 
trated.” “Jealous” would be a _ more 
accurate word, I think. And, says he, the 
frustrated ones proceed to take it out on 
the children. 

Now the basic reason for reward in 
ratio to performance is that if you do 
otherwise, there is a constant tendency 
for the better teachers to be drawn off 
into other occupations where talent does 
bring rewards. We lose them to the uni- 
versities, to the laboratories, and to busi- 
ness. Teaching is an inspiring calling, and 
many will remain within it merely for the 
pleasure of it. But inspiration will not pay 
grocery bills or give the children of teach- 
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ers a university education. It must be 
devastating and discouraging to intelligent 
men or women to gaze forward along the 
pathway of a career and realize that no 
matter how good they are or how hard 
they work they can never earn more than 
the drones, the drudges, and the irrespon- 
sible. The obvious inclination of the bright 
and ambitious will be either to refuse to 
enter public school teaching in the first 
place, or to leave it early if they do enter 
it; and those who are content with the 
professional prospect, as some would have 
it be, will tend increasingly to be limited 
to the distilled mediocrity of the land. 


Can Best Teachers Be Found? 

It is said that you cannot tell a good 
teacher from a bad one. This is manifest 
nonsense. Everyone knows that there are 
superior teachers, inferior teachers, and 
mediocre teachers. Probably in no other 
profession is there any greater difference 
between the good ones and the bad ones 
This debate over compensation methods 
has progressed apace in my own district 
of Palo Alto, Calif.; and I have many 
times offered a bet for which I can find 
no takers. This is the proposition. Let us 
select the high school as an example. Let 
the superintendent of our schools make 
a list of the ten best teachers in the high 
school; let the principal make a similar 
list; let all the high school teachers vote 
on who are the ten best; and let the stu- 
dents take a similar vote. My bet is that 
there will be at least an eighty per cent 
correlation in the four lists. No one will 
accept the dare. 

The Rock Island Superintendent says 
that merit rating plans are subjective and 
not objective, and he expatiates upon their 
degree of subjectivity. Of course merit 
rating plans are subjective. The only virtue 
of a rating plan is more or less to require 
the rater to think logically and to give due 
proportion to the various factors on the 
job according to a previously agreed gen- 
eral formula. The thousands of rating 
plans in use by the various personnel 
offices of our great corporations are all of 
this type and they know it. The only 
completely objective rating plans are the 
piecework systems and the 57 varieties 
thereof known as incentive systems. Edu- 
cationists seem to have developed a notion 
that a fact is not a fact unless it is also 
a statistic; and many feel lost without 
some “norm” or “index” or “score.” Thou- 
sands upon thousands of foremen, super- 
visors, managers, and directors are called 
upon day by day to make subjective judg- 
ments upon those under them. 
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Judgment of Teachers and Friendly 
Supervision 

As a matter of fact, under several fed- 
eral statutes the principal criterion by 
which to determine whether an employee 
is an executive or supervisor is whether 
or not he exercises independent judgment 
in appraising the employees under him. 
This is true of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act, 1947, and it was true under 
wage and salary stabilization legislation 
during the war. The stately language of 
the law puts the boundary in other terms; 
but the result is the same. 

Competent, confident men are anxious 
for opportunities to exercise their own free 
judgment. It is the timorous men, and the 
dull witted ones, who are afraid of deci- 
sions and who demand the protection of 
rules and specifications for all occasions. 
Are we to assume that principals and super- 
intendents are so incompetent as a class 
that they cannot meet the test? 

Some think they are. The Super- 
intendent of Rock Island opines that there 
cannot be friendly co-operation if the 
supervisor appraises the abilities of those 
under him. Obviously friendship and judg- 
ment co-exist in other fields. Why not in 
the schools? 

Of course principals will make mistakes. 
Some will be arrogant, some subject to 
“apple polishing,’ and some will be 
frightened by pressure. But to say that 
a majority are, or appear to their teachers 
to be, so incapable that they cannot 
perform a normal function of supervision 
is a serious accusation. I refuse to believe 
something that my common sense tells 
me is not so. 


Parents Do Judge Teachers 


And finally, the superintendent says 
that if you pay some teachers more and 
some less, parents will learn who are the 
good teachers and will all insist that their 
own children be assigned to the teachers 
with the highest salaries. Now let us give 
a brief bow to reality. Most parents have 
not the remotest notion what salaries are 
paid to particular teachers. I will hazard 
it that if the superintendent walks down 
the streets of Rock Island and asks the 
people he meets what is the lowest and 
highest salary paid in his schools, he will 
ask all day before he finds one answer 
approximating the truth. But most parents 
already know, or think they know, who 
are the good teachers in the school their 
children attend. Nothing in the world will 
stop parents from forming judgments on 
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the respective merits of teachers. Perhaps 
that is as it should be, for public and 
parent acceptance has some bearing on the 
qualifications of a teacher. 

It seems to me that this issue can be 
reduced to very simple elements. Reward 
for superior service tends to stimulate 
superior service. If this reward is to be 
provided, some person or persons must sit 
in judgment. In nearly all walks of life 
this is what takes place. Mistakes are 
made, and ofttimes there is prejudice or 


favoritism in the result. But on balance, 
most people would not have it ordered 
otherwise. And such errors as are made 
are in individual cases, and not a matter 
of inflexible rule which is the result when 
you do not discriminate. 


Must Mediocrity be Accepted? 


Now if these normal attributes of man 
agement cannot be successfully manifested 
in the schools, it must be either because 
the teachers are a lesser breed as their 
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critics say, or because principals as a class 
are incompetent as some seem to think. 
And so it is proposed that we take from 
the good and faithful servant his ten 
talents and divide them among the sloth- 
ful with the one talent. 

Perhaps sagacity would suggest that 
some school systems can _ successfully 
reward the good teachers and some cannot, 
just as some may reach for superiority 
and others must forever content them- 
selves with mediocrity or worse. 


And‘Still, Salary by Merit Rating ls Wrong! 


~ l 
Dr. Earl H. Hanson's Rebuttal 


I am grateful to Mr. Littler and to Pub- 
lisher Bruce for the opportunity to reply to 
‘The Parable of the Talents.” My reactions 
in part are as follows 

1. I don’t think the title fits. Perhaps it 
is caviling to quarrel with a title, but in the 
parable of the vineyard the Lord was not on 
the side of merit rating in wage scales. He 
seemed to be against it when he insisted that 
the worker who came last be paid as much as 
the one who came first. I’m not defending that 
kind of a salary schedule for modern teachers, 
so let us proceed to the argument. 

2. A number of the arguments are eloquent 
statements spiced here and there by name 
calling. There is no adequate support for 
indirectly calling us “psychotics” if we didn’t 
agree. (He says, “Is there some psychosis 
in the public school pedagogical group... .”’) 
Again, he calls us “timorous men, and dull- 
witted ones, afraid of decisions’ — unless we 
subscribe to merit rating; and he offers no 
real argument for that statement. 

Finally, his closing paragraph, “Perhaps 
Sagacity would suggest that some school sys- 
tems can successfully reward the good teach- 
ers and some cannot, just as some may reach 
for superiority and others must forever 
content themselves with mediocrity or worse.” 
If I were timid I’d be driven by its force 
to accept the point of view without more 
argument than the bare statement. That 
paragraph frankly reminds me of a high 
pressure salesman in my office the other day 
who tried to force me to buy an admittedly 
inferior series of books by impugning my 
interest in children and my courage if I did 
not fall for his line. 

3. As is common in most debates, my 
opponent tries to push me into an untenable 
and extreme position. Have you noticed this 
phenomenon in most arguments? Isn’t it 
usually true that a couple of folks when they 
disagree try to keep each other out of the sane 
middle ground — one way off to the right of 
the scale and the other to the far left? Per- 
haps in this argument I may be pushing Mr 
Littler too; I think not —the reader must be 
the judge. 

In this respect Mr. Littler accuses, “Most 
of those in the pedagogical profession favor 
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paying all teachers equally irrespective of 
whether they are wise or foolish, diligent or 
neglectful, bright or stupid, inspiring or dull.” 
Now, none of us would subscribe to that. 
Rock Island’s salary schedule provides, first, 
for withholding increments from any such 
who may slip into the staff and, ultimately 
for dismissing them if they do not improve 
The state of Illinois through its tenure law, 
provides effective machinery for such dis- 
missal. The foregoing statement implies that 
I believe in merit rating and thus far I do — 
I believe in assessing merit for promotion pur- 
poses, too. But because of that I need not 
accept rating everybody every year for gen- 
eral salary purposes. 

Later, the writer states, ‘It is said that you 
cannot tell a good teacher from a bad one 
This is manifest nonsense.” Of course I can 
tell a good teacher from a bad one. I can 
tell a highly superior teacher from a good one 
too, but in making that kind of judgment I 
don’t claim infallibility. Such judgments are 
not purely an assessment of the teacher's 
worth; they are the product also of the super- 
visors character. While there should not be 
too wide a disagreement between recognized 
experts in differentiating between very good 
and very bad teachers, still that happens time 
and again. Rock Island’s teacher applicants’ 
files are full of such divergencies. Because of 
that I humbly persist in my original statement 
that merit rating for salary scheduling is not 
fair. Unfair personnel practices wreck morale 
which hurts the children’s education, all the 
"taint so” statements to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

4. It is hardly correct to assume that the 
only rewards that count are money rewards. 
He states, “In nearly all occupations and voca- 
tions there is some attempt to reward the 
superior. Why is it that the teaching profession 
in the public schools is thought to be an 
island of unique exception?” The teaching 
profession is no exception. Superiority is 
rewarded in many ways; e.g., by promotion, 
by professional recognition, and most of all 
by the inner glow of a job well done. In fact, 
it may be seriously doubted whether the 
luxuries sought by a big salary are regarded 
highly by the best of our profession. Rather 
humorously one of my opponents in the 
Atlantic City debate on this subject referred 


to a recent study which revealed that the 
teachers regarded as mediocre by _ their 
colleagues were the ones who deemed luxuries 
supremely important. Those thought to be 
the best teachers seemed happy with good 
books. a profound satisfaction of good work, 
and the joy of seeing children develop happily 
through fine teaching. 

5. It is incorrect to believe that teachers 
must be different from other people because 
they can’t stand salary differentials based on 
merit. People in industry are equally bitter 
opponents of such differentials. I know a 
manufacturer who thought he was for the 
merit principle in teachers’ pay until he found 
its parallel in his plant. The proposal would 
mean paying different hourly rates to mecha- 
nics now earning the same because all are 
doing fundamentally the same _ operation 
When he understood that he said, “No merit 
rating for me—there would be no quicker 
way to ruin the morale of the place.” 

6. Mr. Littler’s joy over the element of the 
subjective in rating is tempered in the 
admission that there will be instances of error, 
apple polishing, and injustice. He insists that 
in the main there will be balance and fairness 
In this he is partly correct, and I would not 
quarrel on this point except that (1) the 
presence of a few injustices would wreck a 
whole staff’s morale (we have seen this happen 
where special pressure changed even a single 
teacher’s salary), and (2) because there is 
more error in subjective judgment than is 
commonly believed. 

Several of us at a university where I served 
as an assistant a few years ago tested our- 
selves. We scored a given answer to a sub- 
jective question two different times — once 
early in the evening and again near its close 
There was not very good correlation between 
our own scores. Fatigue and emotional tone, 
as well as the excellence of the answer, entered 
into the judgment. 

That is just as true in rating teachers 
subjectively. As I said above, the Rock Island 
files are full of evidence of that; every other 
superintendent’s files are too 

7. Mr. Littler feels that I am not realistic 
in my conception of parents’ reactions. He 
holds that most parents have no notion of 
what is paid their teachers, but that all know 
or think they know who the good teachers 
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Board of Education, East Liverpool, Ohio 


Left to right: O E. Hall; Kathryn Liebschner, clerk; Dr. W. G. Fordyce, superintendent; Raymond Buzzard, president; Richard Sant, vice- 


president; A. E. Stoddard; |. A. Hoffman. 


This board of education has made important contributions to the social and educational welfare of East Liverpool, a city of 25,000 
people with a school population of 4,600 children. In the last three years the board has increased the salaries of all employees on three 
separate occasions and has adopted a single salary schedule for teachers. The board has followed the policy of maintaining the equip- 


ment and furniture of the entire school plant at the maximum educational 





efficiency. 





ire. I believe that he is correct in saying that 
parents judge teaching effectiveness; but in 
our town, according to a recent rather informal 
survey, the overwhelming feeling is that 
practically all are good. If we paid on a merit 
plan there would be strong support for almost 
every teacher in the system. I'll grant that 
parents do not pay much attention to individ- 
ual salaries unless the issue is critical. It isn’t 
critical in our city. In fact, once each year 
we publish the salaries and names of our staff 
from the third assistant custodian in a grade 
school to that of the superintendent of schools. 
No one pays much attention to the list, be- 
cause all know that the salaries are estab- 
lished upon a schedule which the teachers and 
the community deem fair. If there were no 
such schedule, however, and if salaries were 
based on so-called merit, there would be a 
tremendous furor in town. We are not a 
city, either; a furor has been the 
experience of most towns who have tried it. 
\ fellow superintendent, whose name I do 
ot have permission to reveal, described to 
e the disastrous effects of it in his town and 
ts subsequent abandonment. This man _ has 
vecome quite famous recently for a gallant 
a square deal for all the 
community. For further 
dence listen to the wail of anguish from 
ite of New York, driven into the 
by state law last year 
8. Again, I quote: “Perhaps sagacity would 
ggest that some 
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prestige; in the other, the way is not blocked 
for warm co-operation. In the former the 
teachers behave almost like squirrels hoarding 
nuts from each other; and consequently the 
pooled power of the system is not available 
to all children. In the latter staff members act 
as a team for the education of all the children, 
and the total power of the system is available 
to every youngster. Remember, by merit pay- 
ments you make a race which someone has to 
win. The winner may not kick cinders in an 
opponent’s face, but he doesn’t feel obliged to 
take his associates by the hand and pull them 
along. Now in noneducative enterprises this 
sharp competitive spirit is valuable. I want 
the grocers in my community to have to 
compete. In the business of teaching, how- 
ever, our obligation is to all the children. We 
sin against the youngsters if we set up a 
program which encourages potentially good 
teachers to hoard their powers. We fulfill our 
obligation if we organize salary schedules and 
dynamic supervisory programs so that the 
power of the gifted teacher flows not to her 
children only but to other teachers also and 
so to all children in the community. 

Some people say that individual excellence 
comes only through competition with others 
That is only half correct; it leaves out the 
co-operative drive without which democratic 


society would be impossible. In a football 
team there is sharp competition between 
individuals to make the team, there is sharp 
competition between the team d others for 


victory; but competition between the team 


members in actual play is grandstanding and 
loses the game. So with our teachers; there 
is believe it or ot competition to join our 
staff, there is competition between our stafi 


ind other staffs to be among the best systems 


our state; Dut there 1s co-operation between 


Rock Island 
children. 

9. I would like to say this: As education 
is organized in this country under democra- 
tically elected boards of education, political 
pressure inevitably enters into merit rating. 
I would not change our scheme of school 
government to provide for independence from 
the people. Such might well set up an 
oligarchy of pedagogues to rule over all of us, 
and that God forbid. But, if we don’t change, 
merit rating of individual teachers becomes 
a political football, and that certainly does 
wreck teachers’ morale. 

It has been a pleasure to cross pens with 
Mr. Littler. I hope to meet him sometime; 
if we do I’d like to have us treat each other 
to good cigars 


teachers in developing our 


ROUNDING THE INDIVIDUAL 


A second concern of general education is 
to produce the well-rounded individual. De- 
spite differences in native or in acquired tastes 
interests and abilities, every person, it is 
generally agreed, should grow mentally as 
well as physically, and also aesthetically and 
spiritually. For the good of the community 
is well as for his own good, he should become 
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No Place for Leftovers — 





A Critical Survey of Vocational School 
Admission Standards’ 


George S. Sanders and Benjamin J. Novak 


The selection of students for admission to 
vocational classes has become a widely ac- 
cepted and established practice. From poor be- 
ginnings as repositories of left-over student 
material from traditional secondary schools, 
vocational institutions have advanced to their 
present selective status. 

It is of primary importance that the methods 
for selection be examined critically from time 
to time in order to note whether they are 
sound and in line with the findings of research. 
Friends and critics of vocational education 
alike are justified in questioning the validity of 
practices which often have so important a part 
in determining the entire future careers of 
young people. 

Unfortunately, research in this area still is 
very limited when one considers the magni- 
tude, importance, and increasing maturity of 
the problem. The brief listing at the end of 
this article represents a reasonably complete 
collection of material available in published 
form. The number of studies hidden inacces- 
sibly in the form of theses and reports is con- 
jectural, but probably is relatively small. 

The Federal Vocational Education Acts set 
forth provisions which may be outlined as 
follows: 


1. Minimum entrance age of 14 years. 

2. Candidates in vocational classes must 
meet the qualifications of the trade for which 
they are being trained. 

3. Candidates in classes must be mentally 
and physically competent to profit from the 
instruction. 

4. Entrance age may be 
deemed necessary to meet 
conditions. 

5. Probationary periods are recommended 
in order to determine ability to profit from 
the instruction offered. 

6. Cautions against training too many can- 
didates in any one field. 


raised when 
employment 


Experience has shown that these six provi- 
sions are not easy to interpret and carry out 
The policy is broad, leaving much to local 
discretion 

The data 
among 


concerning admission practices 
vocational schools throughout the 
United States which meet Smith-Hughes stand- 
ards and receive federal reimbursement were 
compiled prior to December 7, 1941. Exigen- 
cies of the war prevented their analysis until 
after the close of hostilities. It is hoped that 
the results, appearing even at this late date, 


*Based upon a master’s thesis by George S. Sande 
Entrance Requirements and Procedures Used in Trade 
Schools, Colorado A. & M. College, 1946 

**Chief of Party, Industrial Education, Institute 
Inter-American Affairs, Rio de Janiero, Brazil 

***Murrel! Dobbins Vocational-Technical School, Phila- 
delphia, and Supervisor of Graduate Research in Voca- 
tional Education, Colorado A. & M. College 


will serve as a stimulus to a similar investiga- 
tion intended to show what changes in proce- 
dures have come about as a result of war pro- 
duction training experience. There should now 
be made available generally the techniques and 
devices which were developed for use by the 
various branches of the armed services. 

Data for the present survey were obtained 
from 182 vocational schools out of the 286 to 
which questionnaires were mailed. The replies 
represent 37 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. The 11 states from which no data were 
received were Iowa, Maine, Mississippi, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, and 
Washington. A total of 111 specific trades or 
occupations were reported. Commercial, home- 
economics, and _ related-occupations classes 
were not included in the data analyzed. The 
trades most frequently taught were machine 
shop, auto mechanics, printing, woodwork, and 
carpentry. The study is similar in many re- 
spects to that made by Beach! in 1943. Beach 
in his survey included 73 vocational-industrial 
schools distributed among 30 states. 


Should Admission Standards Exist 

Regarding this question, 162 or 89 per cent 
of the school directors indicated that they be- 
lieved there should be selection of students for 
trade classes. Nine per cent reported that there 
should be no selection, and the remainder 
offered no opinion 
then, that sentiment is over- 
whelmingly in favor of continuing the sele 
tive process. Among the reasons given by the 
directors for considering student selection to 
be desirable are the following: 


It is evident, 


1. Waste of student time and facilities if train 

ing is given to misfits 

Conserve funds and perform more effective 
teaching, 

Provide less chance for the “dumping” of 
students who do not belong in vocational classes 

+. Students without aptitude or interest in 

any given trade will not be able to meet trade 
competition. 

5. Since enrollment is limited to community 
needs, those admitted should be capable of 
succeeding. 

6. To develop confidence on the part of em 
ployers in vocational schools and their graduates 

Help to prevent ill-considered choice by 
students 


Among the opinions expressed which op- 
posed selection were the following: 


1. High school age is the period during which 
students should have the opportunity to explore 
trade classes and find interests. 

Mechanical ability is difficult to determine 
Individual choice should not be restricted 
in public schools. 
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4. Some students rejected have later 
to be good mechanics. 


proved 


The affirmative and negative statements re- 
flect to varying degrees the dislocations and 
weaknesses of our existing educational prac- 
tices. In a successful educational system, ade- 
quate provision is made for exploration of ap- 
titudes and interests. 


General Admission Procedures 

Twenty-three per cent of the schools re- 
porting permit anyone who desires to enter. 
The remainder employ some type of selection. 
Interest in desiring to learn a trade is impor- 
tant, but interest does not guarantee mental 
or physical competency. 

Thirty-eight per cent of the schools favor 
the approximation of school entrance require- 
ments to those used by the employers in the 
trade. The determination of these requirements 
presents no small problem. 

Seven per cent require that books and per- 
sonal equipment be in the hands of students 
at the time of admission. 

Only three vocational schools expected stu- 
dents to be recommended by trade or occupa- 
tional committees. About 50 per cent of the 
schools organize trade advisory committees for 
specific classes. The majority, however, ex- 
pressed the opinion that such committees are 
of great importance. 

Slightly less than half reported that student 
numbers were limited to conform with employ- 
ment possibilities. It is rather apparent that 
subsequent developments, namely, the disloca- 
tions during the war years and the great post- 
war influx of 
situation. 


veterans, has altered the 


The following represent some of the replies 
to the question: “How do you determine the 
number to receive training?” 


1. By training stations open in the class. 

2. Previous yearly placement records. 

3. Conference with trade advisory committees 

4. Yearly questionnaire to manufacturers. 

5. Chance. 

6. Consultation with industry and labor. 

7. Demand of U. S. Employment Service and 
trends shown by labor statistics. 


Of interest are the replies made to the ques- 
tion: “What is done with applicants who for 
one reason or other are rejected by your 
school?” Some of the answers were: 


1. Nothing. 
Advised to enter a general course or addi 
tional tryout courses. 
Advised to enter other fields where skill 
is not a main requirement. 
4. Placed in other schools 
courses, 


5. Assisted to obtain employment within thei: 
ability 


offering suitabl 
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On the troublesome problem of what should 
be done with students who insist upon enter- 
ing the trade class, but do not meet the en- 
trance requirements, the following policies 
were reported: 


1. Are not enrolled. 

2. Efforts are made to find a school course 
or employment in keeping with their aptitudes 
and interests. 

3. Are enrolled and permitted to learn of their 
error by experience. 

4. Given pretrade training with the promise 
of a transfer if their work is satisfactory. 

5. Enroll on probation. 

6. Explain to applicant and parent inadvisa- 
bility of student pursuing the trade desired and 
rejected. 

7. Return to sending school. 

8. Admit if there are vacancies 

9, Put on waiting list. 


Personal Characteristics Required 

Age: About 40 per cent of the institutions 
set 14 as the minimum age, 13 per cent set 15 
years, and 27 per cent require 16 years. A few 
admit students under 14 years, while a scatter- 
ing set higher figures. These facts agree with 
Beach’s! findings. The majority set no max- 
imum entrance age. There seemed to be some 
tendency to favor an increase 
14-year minimum requirement. 

It has been recommended that the minimum 
age coincide with the age of employability at 
the course’s completion. 

Opinion and research are divided on this 
point. Many persons on empirical observation 
argue that the older student is more earnest 
in purpose and physically developed, making 
possible better mechanical achievement. 

Both Fleming® and Novak,'® using shop 
grades as criteria of success, found what they 
considered to be a slight advantage in favor of 
the older students. Hankin® in a later and more 
extensive study made during the war found 


above the 


that the younger students seemed superior. His 
findings may have been influenced by the fact 
that the war scene attracted many of the ca- 
pable older students into employment and the 
armed services. All of the studies involved the 
criteria of teacher judgment and school suc- 
cess as their bases. A study with success on the 
industrial scene as the criterion would be in- 
formative. What constitutes ‘success,’ how- 
ever, is difficult to define, and reliable data are 
difficult to obtain. 

From a practical standpoint, the young stu- 
dent of high aptitude often cannot be dissuad- 
ed from early entrance into vocational courses 
He may otherwise enter some other education- 
al channel, to be lost permanently. The re- 
tarded and overage student is likely to be in- 
ferior in aptitude and 
educational risk. 

Personality: Seventy-eight per cent of the 
schools indicate that an attempt is made to 
determine the personality of students seeking 
idmission. Forty per cent report the use of 
trade standards of appearance as one entrance 
requirement, and 59 per cent pay little or no 
ittention to personal appearance 

Although no definition of personality was 
ncluded in the study, it is assumed to indicate 
the personal characteristics which are required 


represent a poor 
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Age, Personality, Scholastic Attainments, and good physiques are basic 
requirements for admission to vocational schools. 


for holding a job. It is difficult to determine 
accurately these attributes. Certain aspects of 
the “personality,” moreover, can be developed 
within the school. 

Among the methods used to determine a 
student’s personality were mentioned: 

1. Personal interview 

2. Recommendations from former teachers 

3. Personality inventories 

4. Observation 

5. Teacher rating charts 

6. Previous school records 
. Self rating scales 

Detailed information regarding these meth 
ods was not available. The interview has been 
used considerably as a device for obtaining a 
variety of information on the qualifications o1! 
candidates seeking admission. Beach’ found 
that all but one of the schools which he sur- 
veyed used the interview technique. Novak 
studied the interview procedure used at the 
Dobbins Vocational Technical School. Here 
teachers interview all candidates for admission 
using a printed form and assign a numerical 
rating indicating a judgment of probable future 
success. The results were not conclusive. Han 
kin® investigating the same school situation 
found that teachers vary greatly in their abil 
ity to rate students, but that the interview 
technique had value. A personal contact by a 
competent school representative is a useful 
means of discovering obvious personal attri- 
butes and physical limitations 

Standardized Personality tests were used by 
only a scattering of schools. Available research 
on the value of these devices in selecting stu- 
dents for vocational schools is limited 

Physical Status: 
schools reported that good physical condition 


of the sort indicated by trade practice is an 


admission requirement. Thirty-four per cent 
required actual physical examinations. Some of 


the methods used to arrive at an estimate of 


Eighty-one per cent of the 


the physical condition of the applicants were: 


1. Required physical examination. 
2. Personal observation, attendance record 
3. Interview. 
Examination of previous school records 
Special examination for applicants of 
barbering, beauty culture, and food trades 

6. General inspection 


n+ 


The importance of an accurate appraisal of 
the physical status of the prospective student 
seems to be so generally recognized as to war- 
rant little discussion. Aside from needing ac- 
curate data on the physical condition of stu- 
dents to determine whether they can meet the 
requirements of the trade, such information 
ilso is valuable in discovering and directing 
ittention to the correction of defects 


Scholastic Requirements 

The majority, or 55 per cent of the schools 
require graduation from elementary school 
Thirteen per cent require graduation from the 
ninth grade; 74 per cent require median school 
grades; 8 per cent specify superior grades, 
while 13 per cent give no consideration to 
previous school marks. About 47 per cent of 
the schools will admit student failures. More 
than half of the schools require school records 
from the institution previously attended. More 
than half of the schools reported that good 
grades in science and mathematics were con- 
sidered indicative of later vocational school 
success 

Research has shown that student records are 
significant in predicting future school success. 
Although evidence in the vocational field is 
small, Hankin® discovered a high relation be- 
tween previous school grades in co-operation 
science, social studies, mathematics, shop, and 
English, and later educational attainment at 
the Dobbins Vocational-Technical School. The 
evidence suggests that students tend generally 
tO “run true to torn . 
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Novak!” and Hankin® both found the school 
attendance to have an important bearing upon 
later vocational school success. Hankin noted 
that the number of days present in the year 
previous to enrollment at vocational school 
correlated highly with subsequent educational 
attainment. Irregular attendance usually is 
symptomatic of some serious problem such as: 
emotional or social adjustment, health, inter- 
est, economic condition, school adjustment, or 
home situation. 

Traditionally the vocational school has been 
a last resort for students suffering from any 
one or more of a number of maladjustments. 
The new social environment, working with the 
hands, and the possibility of mastering a skill 
which is marketable at the end of the course 
are all looked upon hopefully. It is claimed 
frequently that students with unfavorable per- 
sonal histories may belatedly “find themselves 
in the vocational school. Each student repre- 
sents a personality to be considered as an in- 
dividual rather than a statistical average. The 
findings of research, however, must be used 
intelligently. 


Admission Tests 

Sixty per cent of the schools consider intel- 
ligence quotients and educational quotients for 
admission; 39 per cent do not include them 
among their requirements. 

It will be recalled that the law stipulates 
that students in vocational courses must be 
able to profit from the instrygtion. 

Fleming,® as a result of his study, concluded 
that intelligence is an important factor in 
vocational courses where the interpretation of 
written instructions is a factor. Novak’? and 
Hankin® both found that the relation between 
I.Q. above 90 and school success was small 
and inconclusive. Since the Dobbins Voca- 
tional-Technical School sets an_ intelligence 
quotient of 90 as an arbitrary minimum for 
entrance, there was no opportunity in these 
two latter studies to learn the possible success 
of students with low intelligence quotients 

Thirty-eight per cent of the schools gave 
aptitude tests as a prerequisite for entrance. A 
large number and variety of tests were repre 
sented. The ones used more than any others 
are familiar paper and pencil devices such as 
Detroit Mechanical Aptitude Test, Mac Quar 
rie Test for Mechanical Ability, Minnesota 
Paper Form Board, Pressey Classification Test 
and Stanquist Mechanical Aptitude Test 

Research has shown that the relation be 
tween any of the tests named and schoo] Suc 
cess is too low to be of practical significanc 
rheir use should, therefore, be abandoned. It 


individual perlormance tests cannot be 


I Live 
then some of the newer paper and pencil tests 
might be tried, pending the outcome of 
search On tne etlectiveness Som O! le 
newer test ublished since : 
ire: Miller ve of Mechanica Insig 
Wrightstone and O'7 Prognostic Test of 
Mechanical Abilities \I Sur yt Ob 
ject Visualization, Cas Ru Sur 
Space Relations Ability, Bennett’s Test of 
Mechanical Compreh« ) nd the Mell 


bruch Mechanical Aptitude Test for Men and 
Women. Aptitude tests developed by the Penn- 
sylvania State Employment Service, as well 
as those of the armed services, may soon be- 
come available. 


Counseling and Tryout 

Eighty-nine per cent of the schools reported 
a counseling interview before enrollment of ap- 
plicants. The interview function was performed 
in some cases by the counselor, and in others, 
by the principal, trade teacher, or some other 
school official. The purpose of the counseling 
interview should be to assist the applicant Lo 
be placed in a suitable educational environ- 
ment of some kind, whether it be in the voca- 
tional school or elsewhere. 

Fifty-two per cent of the schools expressed 
the thought that students should be enrolled on 
probation. The time period reported varied 
between two weeks and ten months, The 
largest number of schools listed six weeks as 
the prevailing practice. The admission on pro- 
bation is confined largely to so-called “prob- 
lem’ candidates having poor previous records. 
In this situation it serves a useful purpose. 
Although it would not seem practical or fair to 
employ probationary admission on a wholesale 
basis, there should be a spirit of co-operation 
between educational agencies which is such as 
to permit the individual student to be placed 
in the educational environment which is best 
suited to his needs. 

Thirty-one per cent of the vocational 
schools have tryout courses or general shop 
classes for new students. Many reported their 
belief that tryout courses should be confined 
to the junior and senior high schools, leaving 
the vocational school for specific trade instruc- 
tion only. Other arguments offered against try- 
out experience in the vocational school are 
expense of instruction and limited facilities 
available 

The need for adequate tryout experience 
and counseling on the part of those applying 
for admission to vocational schools and courses 
may be called critical. Students continually 
apply for only a few familiar fields out of the 
full list of possibilities. Many applicants 
demonstrate little or no understanding of what 
is involved in the trade for which they desire 
admission. The student must be given this 
adequate information and guidance throughout 
his educational career. If these services have 
not been rendered satisfactorily elsewhere, they 
perforce must be assumed by the vocational 
SChHOOIS, 

Conclusion 
\lthough the policy of selecting the students 
0 apply for admission to vocational classes 


r 


rather general, there is considerable vai 


tion among schools in the procedures used and 


, 
ndoubted 


ly in their relative effectiveness 
In the matter as important as the directii 


tudents in or out of vocational classes 


greatest of care must be exercised. Each school 
ild conduct competent research constant 
termine the effectiveness of its variot 
rocedures. Opinion and rule-of-thumb meth 


ire not sufficient. The meager research 
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using school grades as the criterion for judging 
the success of selective procedures should be 
supplemented with studies of the same and 
different types. Success on the job, a difficult 
matter to determine, might be investigated as 
another success criterion. 

Older tests, now proved to be limited, should 
be replaced experimentally at least, by newer 
devices. It is recommended that the testing be 
conducted by a psychologist or someone who is 
adequately trained and provided with suitable 
facilities and time. Interviews likewise should 
be conducted by trained personnel amid condi- 
tions free from hurry and other pressures. 

Factors such as age, personality, and intel- 
ligence of applicants call for conservative in- 
terpretation pending further research. 

Previous scholastic and attendance records 
seem to have a greater significance for prog- 
nostic purposes than is generally supposed. 

Vocational schools must provide adequate 
counseling service for those students whom it 
does not accept for admission. 

It is not sufficient for the vocational schoois 
to select only from those applicants who by 
chance come to their doors. Qualified students 
should be enrolled by informed personnel in 
other schools. Representatives of vocational 
schools should by means of visits, films, book- 
lets, and other devices make known the oppor- 
tunities and functions of vocational courses. 
Unfortunately, an unknown number of stu- 
dents who belong in vocational school go 
directly through the regular high school classes, 
without investigating what is still something of 
an educational offshoot. On the other hand, an 
untold number of poorly qualified or malad- 
justed applicants are directed, “advised,” or 
merely drift in the direction of the vocational 
school. 

Students of limited ability must be served. 
The problem represented by this group cannot 
be shunted back and forth between mutually 
distrustful vocational and academic institu- 
tions. The responsibility must be met in some 
manner soon by existing or newly created 
agencies. In Baltimore'* the needs of the low 
ability students appear to be met commend- 
ably by a program developed by the vocational 
division. What type of existing educational in- 
stitution assumes the task does not seem to be 
critically important. It is essential, however 
that special facilities, programs, and trained 
personnel be provided. 

It would be of interest to make a postwar 
survey to determine what revisions have been 
made in selective procedures. It is true that 
some students rejected by vocational schools 
as unpromising candidates later developed into 
successful mechanics. No system of selection 
can be perfect. It is necessary, however, that 
the privilege be exercised intelligently and 
sympathetically, with attention directed con- 
stantly to its improvement. 
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Development of a Natural Daylighting 
| System for Modern School Buildings 
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be Ernest J. Kump, A.IA. 
1S 
le 
ld More than any other feature. our designs 
ii- : for modern school buildings in Californi 
vhere sunshine is abundant have beer 
el- centered around the proposition of controlling 
al tural lighting. The very structural setup 
the buildings themselves the walls. the 
ds teel framing. even the tvpe of foundations 
g- nd floorings has been dedicated to this 
guiding ide 
ite Let is first assure the reader that th's 
it ( e has not been something gained over 
g On the contrary, our studies o1 
01s ste for controlling lighting in school class 
by s have been progressing tor twelve ve 
ats ere sign vet o eir cess 
in 
nal i From Bilateral to Trilateral 
»k- Lighting 
Or- ' put over the course of ythese¢ twelve ve 
Ss. e have gained experience We began with the 
lu- rudimentary sort otf bilateral lighting scheme : 
a0 sl ceil Re baie Mle aie Me Fig. 1. Classroom of Ducor Elementary School, one of the first trials 
- iesietielly dealainnd sents tale, entih an by the Kump organization for controlled natural lighting of school class- 
of nist thn okies ue tlaedk tibia « rooms. Here is a rural schoolhouse cast into a modern design. 
an : employ today. Like the many stages in the 
ad- } development of n odern civilization, this has or tor evening class use As will also be seen quest tor better hghting This is a two-class 
or been an evolutionary process n the illustrations and in the text. we have room rural schoolhouse to which we attempted 
nal However, it is equally important to en made changes in the specifications for fixtures to give a modern. clean-cut design. See Figure 
phasize that while we believe our designs now is the vears went by. These changes are not 1. The clerestorvy windows to the right are 
ed. go a long way toward controlling natura to be considered endorsements of any partic of clear glass and open out under a shelter 
10t } lavlight, still this source of light must always ular type of fixture but simply examples ot for the outside corridor. To the left, the 
liv be supplemented by the best system of artifi what we thought best suited for school class windows have an uncluttered appearance unt 
tu- | lighting available, whether it be for badly rooms under the local conditions as we tound the Venetian blinds are noticed. Studying th’'s 
me vercast davs, late-hour maintenance work then setup. we isked ourselves could a_ better 
ted , . : . The Ducor Elementary School was among orientation have helped out here? Ii these 
ow San f ( the tirst school buildings to set us off on the full windows were oriented to the true nort}! 
nd- ve reasoned, the sun at the California lat 
nal } ; tudes should not shine ts direct glare 
in- e classrool 
be 
rer. Orientation Important 
1ed \n example of our concern over orientatio 
I a ght ( et e pnote 
var ph of the rarv roo hig t Ac 
Pen es Union High Scho I ette. Cal 
hat | added te 41. The clas 
ols : 0 gs ‘ hrou the ndow re ¢ 
nto © cast-we , 
ion | . a 
hat nrentec ( ( ( ciere Oo! 
ind : . m , ; 
on- ) d et 
der e eX ( ! ( ( 
| qe COncrivance enn ( oO di nisn more 
exible ructur ule e ¢ oved 
vut the do O ou side co 
ir nued to raise proble contrasts. Diffusing 
5 
Fig. 2. Library, Acalanes Union High School, Lafayette, California. glass or mecl nical methods for light contr 
cess Three classroom wings may be seen through the north side windows. of these windows cou'd not entirely solve 
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Fig. 4. 


satisfactorily the contrast problems of these 


windows, when exposed to the direct rays 
of the sun 

As for artificial lighting at both Ducor and 
Acalanes, the photographs show a_ frosted 
bowl type fixture in use 

The war came along shortly after Acalanes 
was built, but our experimentation continued 
by benefit of being called upon to design 
emergency prefabricated classrooms. With the 
prefab jobs it was relatively simple to solve 
the south window problem by raising the 
corridor shelter up to the height of the root 


itself 


Shading Rooms on South Side 


Among the first postwar s¢ hools to employ 
this change in a permanent form was the 
White Oaks Elementary School at San Carlos, 
Calif., of which, it might be said in passing 
nationwide 


received a award in the non- 


residential class lor sound 


progress In 
design Here the roof was extended far out 
on the south side to provide a shade against 
the sun shining directly through the windows 
See Figure 3 

Recessed fluorescent troffers were installed 
in the ceilings finished with acoustical fiber 
tile. In explanation of the photograph show 
ing these fixtures (Fig. 4 1 shortage at 
picture time of enameled reflectors and glass 


lens pieces made the assembly incomplete 
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Classroom interior, White Oaks Elementary School, San Carlos, 
California. To the left are the high south side windows. Note the even spread 


of light across the partition wall. 


The White Oaks design represents an eco \s we went along, we found the bilateral 
nomical structure of the bilateral type, and lighting scheme to have some shortcomings 
to show the flexibility of its principle a two- too. First, the bilateral lighting system limited 
a high school classroom build- the lateral size or width of the classroom 


ing, has been completed at Antioch, Calif 


story version 


especially in elementary schools where greater 





Fig. 3. 
on the south side to shade the windows is supported by steel beams. 


Exterior of White Oaks Elementary School. The high overhang 
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Fig. 5. Classroom 
California. Here, the skylight provides a three-way, or trilateral, lighting for 
the classroom. The concentric ring fixtures yield supplementary illumination. 


flexibility is now desired. Second, by elevating 
the overhang, the lower portion of the south 
walls or covered corridors including the 
became exposed to the 
seasonal southwesterly rains. And finally, the 
most efficient use of this bilateral system oft 


entrance doors. 


lighting was predicated on placement of the 
building upon a north-south axis for sun- 
light. (Not every site was adaptable to a 
strict. compass-point location; certainly not 


t White Oaks. as the photograph shows 


A Trilateral Plan 


It was to overcome these faults that tri 
lateral lighting was introduced. This new 
lighting makes possible having a covered 
shelter on either or both sides over the 
window areas (see the diagram) without 
diminishing the natural lighting in the room 
\s in bilateral lighting, windows are provided 
on both sides, but with the addition of a 
continuous light source at the mid-point of 
the roof controlled by an egg-crate light 
diffusing grill, a three-way lighting system 
is achieved. This skylight diffuses the light 
ind in turn keeps the direct rays of the sun 
Irom striking the interior 

Our first example of this new scheme in an 


ctual building was the Laurel Elementary 


School at San Mateo (Fig. 5 from which 
the typical classroom diagram (Fig. 6) is 
taken. A later refinement is that at Barstow 


(hig. 7) where the diffusing grid is placed 


interior view of Laurel Elementary School, San Mateo, 


on the same plane as the 
a greater degree of light 


Mechanical Shop building at Barstow an even 
wider skylight is installed and a gymnasium 
structure is projected with the skylight still 


wider vet 


New Fixtures Adopted 


In the past year or so we have found that 


the concentric ring type 


many standards of value in school design 
gives an even dispersal of light upward, down- 
ward, and laterally and is simplicity itself in 






OUTDOOR 
CLASSROOM 





floor 
diffusion 


iixture 


|\O-2— 


maintenance. To give an upward cast to its 
rays, the 300- or 500-watt globe is silvered 
on the bottom 

Much depends upon the use to which the 
light is being put as to the type of fixture 
to be specified. In our own offices we use 
both the concentric ring and the fluorescent 
fixtures, depending upon the various consider- 
ations involved 


Supplementary Light 
In an area where sunshine is even “‘sold”’ 
it is certainly not out of line to embrace as 


NORTH 


fF SKYLIGHT 


COVERED 
CORRIDOR 









Pircmcncnen 
SECTION 


Fig. 6. Section of Laurel Elementary School, San Mateo, showing 


the window and skylighting scheme. 
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Fig. 7. Barstow Junior High School, Barstow, California, has a skylight with 

the diffusing grid placed on the same plane as the floor — straight across. This 

style, we believe, is much better suited to the intense desert sunlight at Barstow 
than the style shown at Laurel Elementary School. 


much as possible of this type of light for of natural daylighting has been achieved. This — high rate of building costs 
interior classroom use in preterence to artil is now done without resort to undue orienta igain on quest this time 
cial light. Artificial light in our scheme comes tion or any mechanical shading devices sucl rationalize our design to kee] 
into its own as the supplementary light is Venetian blinds bonding power of our lo 

By constant experimentation we have come But. as we said in the beginning, the end Our most recent lighting des 
to the point where a glareless and even spread <- not vet in sight. Now our obstacle is the put out to contract 


Housing the Cafeteria tor Better Service 


Mamie Goen and Jean Dugat 


\ progressive school lunch program and remedy the situation. Problem one Ss to ecause qualified help anc 
expanded building program have made it _ find building which could be used for the difficult to obtain 
poss ble lo! st idents I the Bee, lle publle prepal tion na serving ol to rd After Drie \t this porn the scnoo 
schools to receive not nutritious tuncl I consideration { was decide s ( ncn prog I r 

ill cos i! modern idequ telv eg ped Nouse hich had rved re ( le qa the or ce ( 

‘ catetel nic eg opel ( { lipment Intit the gy nasiu co tne cateteria Chey pou’ ( 
October, 194 pleted, might serve this purpose. The build- which the PTA had installed an 

The cateteria in the Beeville lex pu ( n Was equ'pped ind meals were served Ire uch more equipme! 
school syste! had unique beginning In ol charge to those childret who were unable would permit They endeavored t 
1937 some members of the Beeville Parent to pay for them. A small charge was made ceeded in, promoting a school lun 
Teachers Association realized that a number to those who preferred to buy hot lunch at that was properly related to the 
ol children in the school were undernourished school rather than to go home The PTA cational services of the tast grow 
This matter was brought to the attention of sponsored this hot lunch progral tron ] / systen 


the organization and steps were taken to to 1943. when the lunchroom had to be closed The communis the schoo 
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main school plant. 


school administration saw that there was a 
' great service to be rendered to the pupils Ol 
the Beeville public schools through the 
unchroom program. The board accordingly 
vegan plans to widen the scope ol the service 
they sought to improve the nutritional habits 
1 the children in order to increase their 
sues | educational capacities. The result of this 
sus lanning was the new cateteria 
- Built and equipped at a cost of $69,000. it 
Ces s centrally located to the high school and two 
- elementary buildings and is accessible to one 
thousand students. Its location eliminates the 
previous safety hazard of crossing the street 
| vy the elementary school children 
The brick and tile structure measures 
bv S4+ itt with a raised plattorm 15 it 
vv 34 ft. in the east end of the dining room 
Additional dining space is readily provided 
Vv the use ot collapsible tables on the stage 
\ This st ige ind a plano donated by the PTA 
ke the cafeteria an excellent meeting place 
tree of charge. for civic clubs: the PTA 
) STA. scouts. or other organizations for 
| uublic weltare 
| The 70 by 45-ft. dining room is heated by 
init type gas heaters mounted on the ceiling 
| 0 eliminate’ possible fire hazards The 
emperature is automatically controlled by 
thermostats. The dining room floor is asphalt 
S e and all floors are kept w ixed and polished 
4 vy machine. Excellent lighting conditions are 
ed rovided by the wide window areas 
choo ' Che kitchen area, measuring 56 ft. by 26 ft 
cludes. in addition to the actual kitchen 
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storage room, a rest 


utility 


work space, a room for 


the employees, a room, and a con- 


venient loading ramp at floor height 


To help insure sanitation and improve 


appearance, garbage pails, fitting into open 
ings in a concrete slab, are covered with 
metal lid operated by i foot trip The 
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The Beeville School Cafeteria as seen from ihe main campus. The building harmonizes splendidly with the 
Julian & White, San Antonio, and Robert Beasley, Beeville, Architects. 


storage room is equipped with a grill-covered 
and the kitchen floor 
is a durable and easily cleaned terrazzo. Cook 


window for ventilation 
ing and serving equipment of easily cleaned 
the kitchen 
proper 


stainless steel is used throughout 
As a 


conditions the 


further precaution tor sanitary 


pupils’ rest rooms are so 





The Beeville cafeteria provides daily one of the happy 
experiences of school life. 
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The children are served carefully balanced, appetizing meals. 


arranged that they may be 
without the necessity 


; extends from the 
to the kitchen to provide room 


the serving 


at a future 


facilitate 


students enter the 


dining room students 
which measure 





for 
fare during unpleasant weather, 


efficient 


on 


are 


entered from the 
opening the 


students’ wel- 
a space 80 ft 
cafeteria entrance 


for those 


Double doors 
open from the dining room to the kitchen to 
serving double lines should facilities 
The double 


service to 


they pass 


the cashier and proceed through the serving 
line where they see and choose food kept at 


temperature gas-plate serv 


seated at 


in long by 


= 
Smite 
wim: 
. 
a as 
worm Tae Ss . 





Lavator 
Caneact 


RECEPTACLES 





Floor Plan 





3( 


seats SIX persons 


tion and comfort 
capacity of the 


in. wide by 29 


during meals 


in height. Ei 
the 
thus permitting students to enjoy their meals 
without being crowded 


no one at 


Chairs with 
height backs further promote 


placing tables on the stage 


At the end of the meal, 
trays to the service 


nec essary 


Meals which cost the 
average 400 a day, 
dred since the opening 
Serving time lasts 


student 


student lines 


increase ot 
of the new 


hour beginning 


OINING 4 
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ich 


students take 
window and 
building by an adjacent exit 
providing ice water are 
exit of the dining 
situated that crossing 


leave 
Water fountains 
at both entrance 
room and doors 


one 
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- 
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table 
ends 


medium 
proper relaxa- 
The 
room is 222, 


accommodations for an additional 36 possible 


seating 
with 


their 
the 


and 


SO 


not 


25 cents each 
hun 
building 
with 
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the lower elementary children at 11:30 a.m., 
and ending with the high school students from 
12:00 p.m. till 12:30 p.m. Serving in relays 
gives students ample time for eating without 
being rushed and eliminates the need for 
long lines. 

In charge of the cafeteria is Miss Olive 
Sneed, a graduate of Southwest Texas State 
Marcos and a 
dietitian 
second vear in Beeville. Miss Sneed came to 


Teachers College in San 
trained experienced serving her 
Beeville from Montgomery where she headed 
the school cafeteria and homemaking depart 
ment. During the summers, she serves as 
dietitian and supervisor of the lunch program 
t Camp Arrowhead near Kerrville 

To suit the nutritional needs of the stu 
dents, Miss Sneed plans her menus to meet 
the State Department of Education require 
ments for well-balanced meals. She states that 
if a child eats everything on his plate in the 
school cafeteria, he has received a_ well 
balanced meal suitable to his needs. Miss 
Sneed also plans and supervises the meals 
served at the West Side Elementary School 
for Latin-Americans 

Completing the staff at the new cafeteria 
are three regular employees and six student 
helpers. The 


student helpers are paid a 


weekly wage slightly above the cost ot 
their meals 

Thanks to the interests of those concerned 
with the lunch program and the school build 
ing program, Beeville students are now able 
to enjoy an inexpensive nutritious meal in a 
pleasant environment that promotes better 


eating Pe ee ot farsighted 
= 3 7 3 . 
7 
—— 


© FCET 
SCALE ee 


of the Beeville School Cafeteria, Beeville, Texas. Julian & White, 
San Antonio, and Robert Beasley, Beeville, Architects. 
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Elementary School Building for Independent School District of Council Bluffs, 


Planned f 


Community needs and community hopes tot 


etter social living quite as much as com 
nunity programs for elementary education 
ust be embraced in the educational and 


rchitectural planning of elementary school 


buildings which will meet the needs of 


American cities during the next two decades 


\ building in which community hopes and 


ommunity programs have been translated 


nto teaching and service areas is the new 


elementary school building recently planned 


by the independent school district of Council 
Bluffs The educational planning of the 


Gerald W. Kirn 


schools and his admin 


lowa 


school was carried on by 


superintendent ol 


strative associates, and has been approved 


s a link in the educational and social service 


program of the board education 


The building is planned to accommodate 


pupils in the kindergarten and six grades 
addition of classrooms to house 


taken into 


heating and elec 


nd a probable 


90 further pupils has _ been 


iccount in designing the 


trical services 


out so that 


The building has been laid 


especially the larger areas and the practical 


rts departments may be used by adult 


instructions to the architect in 


groups. The 


Bluffs, 


Council lowa. 


L 





lowa. — Robert C. Robinson, Architect, 


or Neighborhood Service 


cluded a statement of the probable com 


munity uses of the building as well as of 


the rather complete program of education 


for children in the kindergarten and _ six 


These 


particularly in the 


grades features of the building are 


expressed location and 
equipment of the gymnasium, the auditorium 


the library, the music room, the practical 


arts department and the home-economics 
department 


The building 


occupy an eight-acre site 


which is to face west will 
with a main 
frontage of 500 ft. The site slopes upward 


to the rear. and the building has been set 
back 180 it 


playground 


from the property line. The 


primary is on the south and west 


sides of the building and the main playground 


for the older children is on the east. Entrances 


to the rear playground will be directly trom 


the second floor level of the school 


The ground floor of the building which is 


only partly excavated is to include at one 
end the homemaking room, and at the other 
extreme end, the practical arts and musi 
rooms. In each case these teaching areas are 


to have full length windows above ground 


level. The boiler and music rooms will be 


in the angle between the two wings 


floor there are to be three 


rooms in the kindergarten-primary group, with 


On the first 


independent toilets and cloak rooms. and with 


exits to the primary playground. The primary 


rooms will have intercommunicating doors 


and each room is to be equipped with a 


drinking fountain, built-in cases for supplies 


and equipment, and bookshelving 


On the same floor will be five standard 


classrooms, a conference room teachers 


health 
principal 


retiring room, a room ind an office 


suite for the Boys’ and girls’ toilets 
on this floor adjoin the exits 


so. that 


are planned to 
they may be used with minimun 
travel in the corridors 

The auditorium-gymnasium wing has been 


especially designed for the widest usefulness 


of the main rooms. A main vestibule will give 


lobby 


and women’s toilets and a 


access to a adjoining which are men’s 


check room 


The auditorium plan measures 54 by 50 ft 
and has 326 seats on the main floor and 
162 seats in the balcony. The stage is 23 ft 
deep and 50 ft. wide, with a proscenium arch 


25 ft. The auditorium will have 


floor with seats on a 


measuring 


a cupped radius calcu 


lated to give maximum visibilitv. The dress 


ing rooms below the stage are on grade 
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[The gymnasium which 


measures 50 by 7( 
ft.. is a combination room and will serve both 
for indoor exercises and play and for lunch 
room purposes. Adjoining it are to be boys 
i kitchen 
and a storage room. The lunchroom tables and 


and girls’ locker and shower rooms 


seats are to be of the in-wall type. The kitchen 
has a separate entrance for bringing in food 
and removing waste 

The second floor will have ten standard 
There 


are also on this floor a library measuring 22 


classrooms and an audio-visual room 


by 38 ft.. with a large workroom adjoining 
separate toilets for boys and girls. and storage 


rooms 
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The homemaking and practical arts rooms — painted plaster walls. The corridors will have 


have been placed on the ground floor so that 
noise-producing activities will not interfere at 
inv time with the instructional work of the 
classrooms 

The building is to be erected of architec 


brick The 


skeleton framing is to be concrete. with pan 


tural concrete and faced with 


system floor slabs 


The flooring is to consist of linoleum in the 


classrooms, administrative offices, and library 
isphalt tile in the corridors 
vestibules: ceramic tile in the gymnasium 
and oak on the stage 


’ i 1] ‘ re} 
The classrooms will all be finished w 


terrazzo in the 


tile wainscoting with sabinite plaster walls 


ibove The gymnasium walls have _ tile 
wainscoting 8 ft. high and plaster walls above 
The music rooms and the audio-visual rooms 
have walls and ceilings of sabinite plaster 
The fenestration of the building has been 
Clear 


glass set in steel is to be placed it the botton 


planned for maximum use of daylight 
of all windows. Above this are arranged light 
directing glass blocks 

The stairs throughout the building are to be 
concrete with terrazzo treads surtaced with 
in abrasive nonslip material. All staircases 


e cut off from the corridors bv steel and 





Ground Floor Plan for Elementary School, Independent School District of Council Bluffs, lowa. 
Architect, Council Bluffs, lowa. 


Robert C. Robinson, 
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glass smoke screens 


Double handrails are 


Pro ided 


The roof is of built-up tar and gravel on 


heavy insulatior ind is 


designed without 


pat ipet \ ills 


} 


The building will be heated by means of 


} 


gas-tired steel wllers and each room is to 
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be fitted with unit ventilators, thermostatically 
controlled 

The plumbing fixtures are of the heavy- 
duty type, with primary and elementary sized 
fixtures and drinking fountains set at low 
level suited to small children 


The building will have complete electrical 


488 s0ce 
sae 


equipment for fluorescent lighting in class 
rooms and incandescent fixtures elsewhere 
Provisions have been made for the later in 
stallation of telephones ete 

Robert C 


Omaha Neb ind 


The building was planned by 
Robinson architect 
Council Bluffs. Iowa 


Gymnasiums for Elementary Schools 


From the standpoint of growth and de- 
velopment, and the need for physical ac 
tivitv, the elementary school years are 
more important than any others in the life 
of the individual. The school, however, 
cannot provide all of the four to five hours 
of big-muscle activities the pupils need 
daily. Therefore, the physical education 
class periods should be used primarily as 
instruction periods wherein pupils learn 
suitable activities and develop neuromus- 
cular skills that carry over into out-of- 
school use 

Physical education is a phase of educa 
tion rather than merely an exercise period 
ind contributes to many of the objectives 
of education. The content of physical edu 
cation in our schools reflects this change 
in philosophy and gives a prominent place 
to games, rhythmics, apparatus and stunts, 
ithletics, and correctives. 

It is the elementary school vears that 
count most in laying the foundation for 
strong bodies. Much of our adult physical 

Direct Physical Education, Cincinnati | 


. " Cincinnati, Ohio, and 1948 vice-president of Ame 


4 \ ation i Health Physica Educatic ind 


W. K. Strert: 


illiteracy can be ascribed to the failure of 
the elementary school to teach skills which 
produce satisfactions in play and which 
tend to raise the individual out of the 
dub” class. If we are going to look 
toward a better elementary school program, 
we must produce one in which the teaching 
is well done and not just an opportunity 
to turn the youngsters out to pasture 


Gymnasium Essential to Education 
Program 


\ good program of health and physical 
fitness begins in the elementary school 
And health and physical fitness are just 
as important in time of peace as in war- 
time. In fact, if we are to prevent another 
war, we must remain physically strong 
and alert. Officials and teachers responsible 
for the administration of physical educa 
tion programs should not permit the ex 
cellent progress of the war period to lapse 
No wars we win will matter if the minds 
and bodies of our children are not made 
strong enough to do all that we have talked 
about doing in the vears between the wars 
and especially during the recent war 


\dequate time allotment (a daily pro- 
gram), trained teachers, and a good course 
of study contribute much toward accom- 
plishing the goals of physical education 
Such time is wasted and splendid effort 
is set at naught if reasonable facilities are 
not provided. A gymnasium is an essential 
indoor facility. 

Boards of education now faced with the 
construction of new facilities should in- 
clude in their plans, a gymnasium for each 
elementary school building. The gymna- 
sium is used by primary children, by inter 
mediate and upper grade boys and girls 
during school hours, by intramural groups 
before and after school, and by community 
groups in the late afternoon and evening 
In recent vears, there has been a tremen- 
dous increase in the use of elementary 
school gymnasiums by community groups 
who recognize the school as a neighbor 
hood center. When the school accepts as 
its purpose the strengthening and improv- 
ing of community life, it becomes the 
center of the community's civic, cultural, 
and recreational activities. It is lighted 
every night and the room which will re- 
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ceive the greatest use is the gymnasium. 

Since school buildings become obsolete 
and deteriorate in 40 to 70 years, public 
investment in a school plant should be pro- 
tected by securing the maximum social 
and educational dividends during the half 
century of the school’s existence. Only the 
widest use of its facilities for the education 
and recreation of all children and adults is 
justification for the expenditure of public 
funds. Each facility unit or room in the 
school should be planned for the co- 
ordinated and co-operative community 
school use aimed toward the end of a 
unified and economical program. 


Basic Gymnasium Requirements 

In determining the size of the gymna 
sium, the immediate concern must be the 
provision of (1) adequate teaching space 
and (2) official size courts for pupil and 
adult use, together with safety zones 
Spectator space will not be required in 
all gymnasiums, but when it is desired, 
appropriate provision should be made. By 
means of modern folding type seating it is 
not necessary to sacrifice spectator interest 
nor the activity needs of children. 

The National Facilities Conference in 
December, 1946, recommended an elemen- 
tary school gymnasium with a floor area 
50 by 80 ft., and ceiling height of 20 ft. 
This plan provides for teaching stations 
of 23 by 50 ft., for primary children and 
57 by 50 ft., for older children, used con- 
currently and separated by folding parti- 
tions. This floor area is large enough for 
a junior high school official basketball 
court (42 by 74 ft.) and is ample for use 
by neighborhood youth and adults. The 
large area may also be used for badminton, 
volleyball, and other game activities pro- 
viding, at the same time, for some wall 
and suspended apparatus. If spectator seat- 
ing is desired, the floor space should be 
increased. 


Common Mistakes to Avoid 


A few of the common mistakes which 
should be avoided by boards of education 
in the planning and equipment of gym- 
nasiums are: 

provision of a combined auditorium- 
gymnasium, the Jekyl and Hyde of school 
buildings 

use Of a playroom as a gymnasium 

below-grade construction 

failure to consider official rules rela- 
tive to length, width, and height of play- 
ing courts 

failure to provide suitable or sufficient 
facilities for use by girls and women 

failure to provide overhead frame- 
work or pipes for suspended apparatus 

failure to provide zone heating and 


ventilation for gymnasium and _s service 
facilities 

P 3 A Guide tor Pla g Fa the for Athletic 
Recreation, Physical and Health Education. Published for 
The National Facilities Conference, | The Athletic Ir 


stitute, Chicago, Il] 
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inadequate 
rooms, shower, 
locker rooms 


provision for 
toweling, and 


auxiliary 
dressing- 


The Combination 
Auditorium-Gymnasium 
Few school superintendents and _ princi- 
pals will not agree that a combined audi- 
torium-gymnasium is unsatisfactory for use 
as an auditorium or a gymnasium. Follow- 
ing are arguments 
bination: 


opposing this com- 


1. Limitations on Use as Gymnasium 


a) The use of the room tor auditorium pul 
poses cuts into physical education teaching time 
Physical education classes are stopped not onl 
during period of use as an auditorium, but also 
Chairs 
must be set up and removed, often at the con 


1 


for some time before and aiter such use 


venience of the janitor, and sweeping is trequenth 
required at the time of the change 

b) Increasing use of the auditorium for con 
munity meetings, including daytime use, can b 
anticipated and should not be discouraged. The 
same can be said of school use tor dramatiza 
tions, choral singing, and pupil assemblies. Thes 
increasing uses will result in further encroachment 
on physical education classes at a time when 
increased emphasis on health is indicated 

c) The room is too warm for physical educa 
tion after it has been heated for auditorium us 
This is particularly true since some elementary 
pupils wear street clothes for physical education 

d) After auditorium use, the floor must be 
cleaned before certain floor activities (mat work 
and some calisthenics) can be used. This cleaning 
results in further interruption of physical educa 
tion classes 

e) Chairs left standing or stacked along walls 
constitute a safety hazard to gym classes 

f) Storage room tor apparatus and equipment 
is often diverted to chair storage 

g) If the stage is used as a gym floor, physical 
education activities are often destructive to 
scenery 

h) Simultaneous use of stage and gym floor is 
impractical because folding doors cannot be suffi 


clently sound resistant 


ll. Limitations on Use as Auditorium 


a) The tendency toward increasing communit\ 
and school use of auditorium facilities should not 
be restricted by use of a combination room 

b) Movable chairs are noisy and cause constaat 
annoyance during auditorium program 

c) Level floor makes it difficult to see stage 

d) Children are accustomed to being noisy in 
the gym, and this makes it difficult to maintain 
quiet during auditorium programs 

e€) Movable chairs are relatively uncomftortab ¢ 
and this contributes to noise because peopl 
change position frequently. It also detracts directh 
from the effectiveness of the auditorium programs 

f) Movable chairs add to the danger of pani 


ind contusion in emergency. Chairs are easil 


moved in passing and may easily block the aisles 


and exits 


lll. Cost Considerations 

Savings in construction costs may be lest ov 
i period of building use by 

a) Loss of instructional time on the part of the 
teacher of physical education 

6) Expenditure of janitorial service in conver 
sion of gymnasium to auditorium and vice versa 

Expenditure of time and effort on the part 

of the administrator in arranging for dual usage 
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d) Increased expenditures for cleaning o! cur- 
tains and repair of other stage facilities damaged 
by game activities 


e) Increased expenditures for repair and_ re 


finishing of gymnasium floor damaged by chairs 
ind street shoes 
IV. Ethical Considerations 

a) Auditorium and gymnasium facilities are 


provided because they are deemed essential for 


in adequate educational program. Chi'dren in 


communities where schools are small have as 


much right to these opportunities as these who 
live in neighborhoods where schools are 


Playroom Substitutes 


In the interest of economy, some boards 
of education have even considered the use 
of a low ceiling, cement floor, post studded 
playroom opening to the school yard, as 
a substitute for a gymnasium. Following 
are some of the reasons why this is even 
worse than an auditorium-gymnasium 


A. Health Reasons 
l Thev are difficult to heat and ventilat 
Cement floors are noisy and the rooms ) 
not lend themselves to acoustical treatment 
Floors are cold 


$4. Floors are dirty 


B. Safety Reasons 
1. There are greater probabilities of pupil in 
juries 
Lack of resiliency gives rise to stone bruises, 
lowered arches, and even broken bones 
3. Moisture carried on clothing and shoes will 
make floors slippery 


4. There mav be more lawsuits against teachers 


C. Program 
1. Constant interruption to instruction is a cer 
taints 
2. Activities in the program will be curtailed 
due to elimination of apparatus, tumbling, floor 
activities, relays, contests, and many games 
Community use of building will be restricted 


Playroom” is a misnomer for this room 
because play is not possible when pupils 
are herded in at noon or before school 
especially during inclement weather. They 
pull, push, fight, and yell, causing a 
strained emotional situation. Colds and 
other diseases are easily spread in this 
crowded condition. 

Researches indicate that the elementary 
school represents a key period in the life 
of the child from the standpoint of physi- 
cal-organic development. There should be 
opportunities for many of the 
dodging, throwing, and tag games. This is 
primarily for the development of the 
total co-ordinated organism with special 
reference to development of the heart and 
the circulatory mechanism. Our studies 
also indicate that the child needs oppor- 
tunities for climbing and suspension activ- 
ities. This is for the development of co- 
ordination and body mechanics 

Too little has been done in the past by 
way of a good physical education program 
in the elementary school and too much in 
the high school, at least by comparison. In 
order to correct this condition and for the 


(Concluded on page & 
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For Greater Comfort in Schoolrooms — 





A Refinement in Air Stream Control 


Albert J. Nesbitt’ 


A heating and ventilating to be 


capable of maintaining a satisfactory thermal 


system 
environment within a classroom, must possess 
the capacity to remove as well as to supply 
heat. In a classroom heating and ventilating 
system, outdoor air should be supplied to oc- 
cupied rooms in sufficient quantity to maintain 
in acceptable odor level and to remove heat 
from the room. The quantity of air required 
for heat removal may be determined by the 
total heat to be removed and the temperature 
ind volume of air introduced into the roon 
Hereinafter I shall refer to the air supply to 
as being the air stream 

Prior to 1930, it was not customary to place 


the room 


inv low limit on the air stream temperature 
of Unit Ventilators 
‘ir was frequently introduced into the occu- 


As a consequence, outdoor 


pied rooms with little or no heating. resulting 
n cold drafts 
By 1932, Nesbitts had definitely established 
the need for and the advisability of setting a 
which the air stream tem- 
perature would not fall.? This limit was from 
to iz room temperature. or an 
iir stream temperature of about 60 
In 1935, F. C. Houghten in a paper entitled 
Drafts in Relation to Entering 
\ir Stream Temperature,’ in reporting upon 
a series of field tests in the Woodlawn Avenue 
School, Munhall, Pa 
of the worst draft conditions within the rooms 


low limit below 


below 
Classroom 


stated: “Observations 
during a large number of surveys indicate that 


undesirable conditions of draft may occur 
whenever the unit discharge temperature falls 
below 55° F 

The work of Houghten, Nesbitt, and others 
n this field in time became accepted as au 
thoritative, so much so that today the prin 
ciple of minimum air stream control is em 
braced by every recognized authority and 
minimum air stream control has come to be 
iccepted as an essential 
Unit Ventilator systems 

Field tests by Nesbitt revealed the poss 


bility of further improvement over air strea 


requirement Ol ill 


control that simply set a minimum low point 


to which the air stream temperature might 


arop even when outside temperatures wert 


very low. In the past, no effort has been madi 


to relate the minimum air stream control ten 
perature to the outside temperature. The low 
point was set by the maximum cooling requir¢ 


ment, and this low point, generally 60°. was 


frequently reached in cold as well as 


weather 
H t g, PI 1deiphia I 
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It is a significant fact that while pupil and 
teacher reaction to a 60° air stream is not 
unfavorable in warm weather, there is a grow- 
ing attitude of dissatisfaction to this same 
temperature air stream when outside air tem- 
peratures are low 

This 


i psv¢ hological reaction 


| 


is probably a physiological as well as 
It is well known that 
when the temperature of surrounding walls or 
other surfaces is substantially below the sur 
rounding air temperature 
heat to the cooler surfaces at 


our bodies radiate 
an accelerated 
rate. In doing so 
human system 


there is placed upon the 
During 
periods when the body is under this strain it 
appears to be 


a phy siological strain 


more sensitive to the move- 
ment of low temperature alr than at periods 
when the metabolic rate is normal 

Hence. when the outside temperatures are 
sufficiently low as to cause glass and wall 
surfaces to be considerably below room tem- 
perature the body is not as well conditioned 


to the presence ol a low temperature air as 


in RCOM THERMOSTAT 


because of higher out- 
side temperatures, the glass and wall surfaces 
are more nearly at room temperature 

This is the physiological reason why a 60 


during periods when 


air stream temperature is acceptable when 
outside temperatures are high and is not ac- 
ceptable. or at least not as readily acceptable 
when outside temperatures are low 

The psychological reactions are simple to 
define. During periods when the outside tem- 
perature is low, it is difficult to convince the 
average occupant of a schoolroom that a 60 
air stream temperature is really only 10 or 12 
degrees below room temperature. Even a cali- 
brated test thermometer placed before their 
eyes right in the path of the air being intro- 
duced into the room, reading 60°, does not 
take precedent over the conviction that having 
felt with their own hands, the air temperature 
most certainly was just as cold as unheated 
outdoor air and certainly, “way below 60 
The average persons are prone to consider that 


there is something wrong with the thermome- 
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ter. Their attitude is that their sense of feeling 
just could not be that far off 

Regardless of whether these reactions are 
the product of the mind or the body the end 
result is the same. The low air stream temper- 
ature is just not as acceptable to room occu 
pants when outdoor temperatures are low as 
it is when outdoor temperatures are high 

Nesbitts have long recognized that the full 
cooling power of the Unit Ventilator was not 
necessary in cold weather 

The ideal condition is achieved where the 
iir stream temperature is at all times held as 
close to the room temperature as possible 
while at the same time there is freedom from 
overheating and, of course, a sufficient amount 
of heat for comfort 

All the facts suggest that the air stream low 
limit should+be raised as the outside tempera- 
ture falls. Before World War II, Nesbitt’s 
engineers developed several means of accom- 
plishing this, one of which is shown in dia 
grammatic form in Figure 1 

In Figure 1 will be found all the major 
components of the Unit Ventilator 
its controls and piping connections 


including 


After the heat demand of the room has 
been satisfied, thermal control of the Unit 
Ventilator passes trom the room thermostat 
to the air stream control thermostat. It is 
this device that prevents cold air from enter 
ing the room through the Unit Ventilator 
By the simple process of exposing a portion 
of the air stream control thermostat to un 
heated air, this instrument is made to recog 
nize changes in outside temperature, the effect 
of which is to raise the minimum control point 
as the outside temperature falls, and inversely 
to lower the minimum control point as out 
side temperatures rise 

By giving the outdoor temperature a voice 
in setting the minimum air stream tempera- 
ture, the maximum cooling power is made 
ivailable only when outside temperatures are 
high enough to require a low air stream tem- 
perature 

Nesbitt engineers working in their research 
laboratory determined from many tests the 
behavior of air stream control devices when 
partially exposed to the influence of outside 
air. From data accumulated under various 
outdoor temperatures, it was found possible 
to anticipate the minimum air discharge tem 


perature tor 


various outside 


temperatures 
Irom a given Starting point, lor a given size 
channel through the radiator, and a given 
area of air stream thermostat exposure to 
unheated air 

These laboratory tests referred to were fol 
lowed by a series of field tests at the Mifflin 
Elementary School, Conrad and Midvale Ave 
nues, Philadelphia, Pa. This building, built in 
1939, is equipped with Nesbitt Unit Ventilators 
with conventional air stream control. An ex 
isting Unit Ventilator was modified. as shown 
in Figure 1. The room selected was oriented 
so that it was exposed to the sun for 
part ol the school day ind was 


i good 
generally 
considered to be a room in which heat removal 
was a major problem 


After several days, during which time test 
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instruments were checked and _ prelim‘nary 
rums made. the field test got underway on 
February 10, 1948 

At the start of the test the outside tempera- 
ture was 15° above zero. From laboratory 
test data it was known that in order to obtain 
a 60° minimum air stream temperature on a 
50° day, the air stream temperature should be 
set for 74° on a 15° day. The air stream 
control thermostat was therefore set at 74 
The room thermostat was permitted to remain 
at the setting at which it was found, namely 
-> 

here then followed a series of tests. end- 
ing March 1, 1948, during which time outside 
temperatures ran from a low of 15° to a high 


of 50 Throughout this period no manual 


adjustment of any kind was made to any part 
of the controls or the Unit Ventilator. Room 


temperatures throughout the entire run did 
: 


not vary over , during the periods when 


Z IS Wl 
rooms were oc u ple d 


From these Mitflin School test data. N 


cs 


bitt's engineers have prepared the 


following 
table showing the minimum air stream tem 
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MINIM M AIR DISCHARGE TEMPERATURE FOR 
VARIOUS OUTDOOR TEMPERATURES 
Outdoor alr 
temperature 0 15 ( ; 4 5 
Minimum ait 
discharge 
temperature x( 74 6 | 6 


Not measured but ar ited t ! end 


ditions 


Conclusions 

Raising the minimum air stream tempera 
ure as the outside temperature drops im 
proves the thermal environment of any class 
room 

It is wholly possible to relate the minimum 
ir Stream temperature tor any room to the 
outdoor temperature and still preserve the 
capacity to prevent overheating 

This highly desirable end may now be 
achieved by a simple device which gives out 
door air temperatures the proper voice In 
setting the minimum air stream temperature 

This retinement has already been character 
ized as industry's most important contribution 
of the past decade to the health and comfort 
of our school children 


Hold School Lighting Institute 


Southern Educators Study Ideal Conditions 


perature recorded for a given outdoor tem 
perature 
School lighting equipment and technique 


and the scientific control of natural daylight 
in classrooms constituted the theme of the 
Southeastern School Lighting Institute and 
Exhibit held in the Mirror Lake Junior High 
School, St. Petersburg. Fla April 19-21 

Educators school administrators architects 
and builders from more than a dozen South 
eastern states attended the three-day con- 
believed to be the first held in the 
South entirely devoted to school lighting 

Sponsored by the Florida Council for the 
Blind, the Institute and Exhibit was under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Louis J 
chairman of the Council's 
Blindness Division and a member of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society of America 
ind of its School Lighting Committee 

Under Dr. Colman’s direction 12 rooms in 
the Mirror Lake Junior High School had been 
completely Natural and artificial 
ind eye-rest equipment 
given proper 
modernization program 


lerence 


Co'man 
Prevention of 


renovated 

lighting color control 

had been emphasis in the 
The Pittsburgh Corning Corporation dis 

plaved 1 

directing 


special type of prismatic light 
hollow glass block for the most 
effective control of daylight into and within 
classrooms. The entire west wall of one roon 
was glazed with a combination of prism blocks 
ind a flat glass vision strip 


ventilating sash 


mounted in 


\ dozen variations of fluorescent lighting 
were shown in the remodeled rooms. While 
widely divergent in construction, nearly all 
ot the fixtures used were of the ‘¢ 


Variety 


“rr 


g crate 


Light oak was chosen for floor fin‘shing 


throughout the remodeled section of the build 
ing. Corridor dadoes were painted a_ light 
green and upper walls and ceilings 


i solt 
retlectant white 


The same color scheme was 
used in most of the classrooms 

’ most ol 
the chalkboards introduced at the exhibit, but 
white boards for use with dark crayons were 
ilso shown. For the green boards, vellow chalk 
was recommended 


\ variety of Venetian type shade installa 


An eve-rest green was chosen for 


tions was used in most 


classroon Ss to co 


ordinate natural and artificial lighting 


Dr. Harmon Speaks 


Dr. Darrell Bovd Harmon of Austin. Tex 


ind originator of the co-ordinated class 


technique was principal speaker for the 
institute. He told delegates to the conference 
that from one half to three quarters ol the 
development 


room 


problems of children originate 
in the classroom 

Raw daylight does everything but provide 
us with adequate illumination in the class 
room Dr Harmon = stated It provides 
enough light but not in the right place 
the solution must be some type of optically 
designed device that will send as little light 
is possible to the 


child’s eye while putting 


is much as possible on the seeing task 
he idded 

James L. Graham, director of administratior 
and finance for the Florida State Department 
of Education reported that $6.700,000 in cash 
will be available in Florida lor constructing 
school improvements 

Charles P. Tolman, consulting engineer for 


the National Societv for the Prevention of 
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Room 304, Mirror Lake Junior High School, St. Petersburg, Florida, indirectly 
daylighted with prismatic light-directing glass block. Note the improved egg- 
crate fluorescent fixtures. Both these pictures were taken at the same time of 


Blindness pointed out that it is talse economy 
tO oppose school modernization programs on 
the basis of cost. Surveys conducted in offices 
nd industrial plants show gains of trom 5 to 

per cent in production as a result of im 
proved lighting, he said. as well as eliminating 
errors, improving attendance and morale. The 


e ipplies to classrooms 1e contended 


day without artificial lighting of any kind. 


Using the Florida schools, where current ex 
penses are approximately 
nually, as an example, Tolman pointed out 
that a 10 per cent gain in average grades 
made possible through better visual conditions 
would be worth an estimated $3,500,000 
Russell C. Putman 
electrical engineering at Case 


$35,000,000 an 


associate professor ol 
Institute ot 





The same room before modernization. Note the glaring sun on the 
windows and the lack of light at the work level on the desk tops. 


Technology emphasized the need for “bright 


ness control,” to be achieved by working with 
light sources, and obtaining the right amount 
of reflections from everything in the school 
room, including walls, ceiling, desk tops 


floors, and the visual task itself 


Made Survey 


( lassrooms 


After a survey ol 
throughout the nation Dr. Colman concluded 
that the Institute and Exhibit were essential 


to launch a drive for better lighting condi 


two-year 


tions in the schools of the South For two 
vears I have strived to secure better lighting 
and better working and seeing conditions in 
The main 


problem we have to face is the lack of knowl 


our classrooms Dr. Colman said 


edge on the part olf many edu itors and those 
in charge of schools in matters pertaining to 


t 


school lighting ind classroon environme! 


These is well as the public iT reneral. the 
P.T.A.. the electrical engineers and contrac 
tors, the architects and the manufacturers 


constitute good 





should know just 


lighting good seeing conditions ind good 
environment. All too often repairs. remodeling 
ind SO-( illed Improvements re made I 
schools { great dea ot time nd expense 

a vet l | results 0) lal Ore letriment 
han benetit to the tuce 

lo overcome t! 0 nd 
demonstrate just vhat | hgent lo 
were the reasons for the I tion of the 
Southeastern School Lighting Institut int 
School Lighting Exhibit 

Anvone interested in visiting the modern 


zed rooms at the Mirror Lake School may 


do so anv dav from now until September he 
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The School Committee of West Springfield, Massachusetts, 
teacher subject committees. Shown above are heads of the English committee, social studies committee, 
mathematics committee, and an exchange teacher from England. From left to right, seated, are: Mrs. 


Adelene Copeland, Miss Mary Godfrey, teachers; Mrs. 


Margaret 


Ramos, 


receives recommendations of chairmen of 


school committee member; 


Miss Hazel Gleason, teacher; Miss Jennie Weinberg, exchange teacher; Mrs. Beatrice Littlefield, Frederick 
Lindahl, Thomas Henry, school committee members. Standing: Vernon Doty, Superintendent Franklin P 
Hawkes, and Chester Haynes, school committee member. 


a e ry. . e 
In-Service lraininge 


in West 


y 
5 


Springtield, Massachusetts Franklin P. Hawkes 


The major purpose of supervision in a 
public school system is to enlist the aid of the 
teachers in improving instruction through the 
study of and recommendations for changes in 
instructional techniques, books, and materials 
West Springfield, Mass., which is a town of 
20.000 people and a school population ot 2645 
has made excellent use of its teaching staff 
for the betterment of the school services. The 
city school 


s( hools 


' elementary 
1 junior high school, and senior 
high school staffed by 126 teachers and prin 
cipals. This professional group has been as 
much interested in planning for the improve 
ment of the schools as it has in the day-to 
day instructional work 


system embraces 


Committees Study Curriculum Materials 

To serve the boys and girls enrolled in the 
schools and to keep a constant quest for 
improving their work, the teachers in 1941 
were organized into six subcommittees in the 
fields of English, mathematics, social studies 
health and safety, audio-visual methods, and 
Junior Red Cross. The original organization 
consisted of one teacher from each school 
appointed after conference with the respective 
principals. The committees were so arranged 
that each school and each grade had a 
representative on each committee, with the 
chairman as an extra member from one of the 
elementary schools. The teacher member of 
each committee also acted as subject chair 


Superintendent { Schoc West Springfield. Ma 


man of all teachers for the grade in which 
she taught. Thus, the grade one teacher on 
the English committee was chairman of all 
grade one teachers for the discussion of prob 
lems of English. This arrangement, however 
caused too many meetings and was replaced 
in 1947 according to the following procedure 

1. Each teacher indicated her first. second 
ind third choice of the subject committees 

). The superintendent ind 
conference appointed 
serve for three vears 

3. Regular meetings. with a chairman and 


principal in 


these committees to 


secretary, were held every two months 

+. Service on a committee met the protes 
sional improvement or course requirement on 
the salary schedule for four years 

5. Reports were duplicated and furnished 
to principals, subject committee members, and 
school committee members 

6. Once a year the whole group of subject 
committees conferred with the principals and 
received approval of some recommendations 
or requests for further study on others 

The subject committee chairman (three 


each time conferred with the school com 


mittee once a year and made reports of their 


ictivities, recommendations, and needs 


Work of the Committees 
The work of the several subcommittees is 
considered an integral part of the plan of 
professional improvement and is thus described 
in the West Springfield School Manual of 
{dministration: 


By conterence and appointment teachers are 
appointed to the teacher subject committees to 
serve for a three-year period. These committees 


meet once in two months at the Park Avenue 
Workshop on dates scheduled in the = superin 
tendent’s calendar, Service on these committees 
covers the salary schedule requirement for one 
course each two vears tor a period ol tour veal 
from the time of appointment. Attendance ts 
recorded bv the secretary chosen in each group 
ind passed in to the superintendent with the 
report that is sent in within a week following 
the meeting of the subject committee. The proce 
dure in these committee assignments, tollowing 


Teacher Subject 


Septemb I l 


listed on the 
issignments dated 
1947, calls tor the study of the 


the courses of study 


the objectives 
Committe 
books in us 
curriculum materials, and 
equipment available, and files of exhibits of books 
and materials. At each building teachers meeting 
the representatives of the various committees are 
to be called upon by the principal of the school 
to tell briefly what each subject committee is 
working upon. The secretary’s report of each 
subject committee meeting will be duplicated and 
given to the principal at the regular principals 
meeting. Recommendations made by the subject 
committees, when approved by the principals 
will be put into efiect iter approval by the 
school committee. These arrangements for study 
ind recommendations by the teachers will provide 
imple opportunity for improving our courses of 


study 


ind curriculum each veat 


\ follow-up of the program occurs annually 
in the March Institute when school is closed 
for the afternoon and the members of the 


special committees confer usually with an 
outside expert who is brought in to review 


the committees’ work. Following the Institute 
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the e1.tire staff of teachers hears brief reports 
on th’ work of the committees read by the 
respect \e committee secretaries 


Conten! of a Typical Report 


Space will pot permit the reproduction ot 
in entire committee's report. The character 
of a typical report will be understood from 
i listing of nine recommendations made by the 
Committee on Social Studies. This committee 
recommended (1) that a new edition of the 
sixth-grade geography be introduced; (2) that 
considerable additional reference material be 
purchased for each class; (3) that a map 
survey be made in each school and that each 
principal be permitted to purcvase additional 
maps as recommended; (4) that a shift be 
made in the teaching of social studies as be- 
tween the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades; 
5) that news maps and other current mate 
rials be placed in each of the schools; (6) that 
the teachers be given further opportunity to 
express themselves specifically concerning their 
work during the year, and that the recom- 
mendations be evaluated by the committee 

that each teacher be given an outline ot} 
what is taught in the grade preceding and 
following the grade in which she is teaching 
this to prevent overlapping ( that a men 
ber of the visual-aids committee meet with 
the social studies committee regula ly in order 
to secure closer co operation; (Y) it a pro 
gram of unified map study be worke.| out for 
ill the grades. The committee further reported 
that it had examined books, magazines, and 
supplementary material presented by a con- 
siderable list of publishers and that consider- 
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ation had been given to the placement of 
desirable material according to the curriculum 
needs 

The West Springfield schools have under- 
taken other extensions of in-service training 
and have strongly encouraged such work as 
educational courses, attendance at educational 
conferences, and visiting days. During the 
1947-48 school year an exchange teacher from 
London, Miss Jennie D. Weinberg, replaced 
Miss Mary Kelly in a fourth-grade class 

Still another development is the attendance 
on the part of the chairman or subject com- 
mittee members at the 3-day State Institute 
at Bridgewater, Mass., where intensive con- 
ferences <nd lectures are held on the Primary 
Curriculum Guide of the State Department 
of Education 

Again this year the schools have’ been 
participating in the New England School 
Development Council, and _ representative 
teachers are serving on the salary and merit 
study; personnel relationships in the public 
schools; the language-arts curriculum; and a 
study of the teacher load. The great value 
of all this in-service training comes through 
the analysis of current trends in education 
the examination of modern textbooks and 
materials, and the spontaneous co-operation 
of teachers in solving their own problems 

Many adaptations of this program will be 
found in school systems all over the United 
States, but one thing is sure, that every super 
intendent and every principal both need and 
ippreciate the splendid contributions that 
teachers make to our public school systems 
through professional improvement and_ in 
service training 


Teachers Honored for Quarter 


7 i ° 
Century of Service George M. O'’Brien' 


The board of education of the city ol Two 
Rivers, Wis., sponsors an organization rather 
perintendent Schools, Two Rivers, W 


unique in Wisconsin educational groups. It is 


a “Quarter Century Club” whose members 


have served 25 or more years tor the school 





Members of the teachers’ Quarter Century Club, Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 


Standing, left to right: A. A. Kruschke; H. C. Dohrman; Ned Slocum; Robert Winn; John 
Kraupa; Jake Wiltgen; Ewald Schmeichel. Seated, left to right: Eva Wirth; Mary Scott; 
Walter Johnson; Anne Mazanec; Edna Smith 
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The child is the hope of humanity. 
Every child is a new hope for the world. 
Elders are finished. Children are begin- 
ning. Good or bad, we are as we are. 
But the child is to be formed. Its mind 
awaits the touch of ideals. Its emotions 
ask direction and refinements. Its powers 
seek to be aroused and guided in the en- 
riching service of God and of humanity. 


— William J. Kerby. 
oo <> ox x sS ox xg ox xo Ss ax x xo 


children of the city. Professional and non- 
professional employees of the board are 
eligible for membership. 

Back in the spring of 1945 the organiza- 
tion was conceived and five people of the 70 
employees of the schools were honored by the 
board at a dinner. Appropriate talks were 
given and the initiates were presented war 
bonds by a grateful board. In the first group 
was High School Principal L. B. Clarke; 
High School Teachers John Kraupa and 
Robert Winn; Secretary Edna Smith; and 
Janitor Jacob Wiltgen. These five had served 
1 total of 134 years, with Principal Clarke 
dean with 32 years 

Eva Wirth, veteran geography teacher 
Mildred third-grade teacher, and 
Ewald Schmeichel, printing and drafting in- 
structor, were the 1946 initiates. The 1945 
group took over the annual program. In 1947 
Walter Johnson, manual arts instructor, was 
the only new member of the organization but 
by invitation, the Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education was asked to cosponsor the 
program, and Vocational School director A 
\. Kruschke was recognized for his service 

The 1948 meeting was a banner event, with 
four initiates. Herbert Dohrman, dean of boys 
ind biology instructor, Ned Slocum, head of 
the commercial department, Anne Mazanec 
third-grade teacher, and Mary Scott, third- 
grade teacher, were honored by the combined 
boards. They were the recipients of the usual 
service plaque and 
pencil sets 


Bacon 


Parker ‘51 pen and 
Thirteen club members, representing 358 
years of service to the boys and girls of 
the city of Two Rivers were at the 1948 
meeting. With appropriate remarks Board 
President Wm. J. Kahlenberg made the 
\ Meckelberg board pres 
ident of 25 years ago gave a word picture 
of the happenings in school affairs at the 
time of his regime, which was the time when 
the initiates began their teaching services in 
the city 

\ community of 10,000 with some 80 school 
employees, believes that the faithful and effi- 
cient members of the school staff are worthy 
of recognition. The board of education and 
the vocational board of education have been 
enthusiastic. The ceremonies and public rec 


presentations i 


ognition have made the public aware of the 
fine devotion to education given by 
veteran employees of the school 
What finer staff morale builder and com 
munity relations project can be found than 
this “Quarter Century Club 


these 


| hrough rec 
ognition of the true contribution of the mem 
bers of an organization, the organization it 
self is recognized. The Club promises to be 
i strong service factor within the school and 
community, and has long ago justified its 


formation and existence 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN 1948 
THE problem of adjusting teachers’ sal 
aries to the current economic situation Is as 
serious in 1948 as it was at any time since 
1938. Living costs have risen appreciably 
during the past 12 months and there is no 
indication in the view of forecasters that 
there will be a recession in the prices of 
manufactured 
upon whi h 
pend 


general services 
individuals and families de 
Phe withdrawal of vast quantities of 
roods and food to Europe under the Mar 


shall plan gives promise of high prices fo 


goods or 


a decade to come 

T he venera 
asic in the consideration of teachers’ ser\ 
ices, but we think that it is high time that 
school boards make it only one of the ele 
ments 


1 
| 


level of the cost of living ‘'s 


It is time to consider more clearly 
the total value of the teachers’ work, its 
social significance in the life of the country 
and of all individual Americans, the moral 
and cultural results of the highest quality 
of teaching in the immediate present and 
the future, the possibility of making or mar 
ring our total western Christian civiliza 
tion 

A third consideration may well be the 
growing professional character of the teach 
er. The strong trend for unifying salary 
schedules as between elementary and ser 
ondary schools is an unconscious recogni 
tion that the woman who starts the smal! 
est children along the path of education 
toward independent manhood and woman 
hood is quite as important, quite as pro 
fessional, as the teacher at the termina! 
levels. All teachers deserve high social and 
community recognition so long as they do 
a generally effective job of building up th: 
characters and the cultural knowledge and 
the vocational skills of their charges. In th 
adequate recognition of the teacher as a 
professional person — and a generous sa! 
there is 
security for our democratic way of life and 
a bar against any form of radical thought 

There is n 


ary is a part of this recognition 


d finally for a change in th 
thinking of school boards concerning tl 
teacher's term of 


service which has bs 


one of the factors limiting salaries. Th 
teacher must become an all-vear, perma 
nent agent of the schools. not i person 


hired for a single fall term or spring term 
a person who will arrive the day classes 
open and leave when they close to engage 
in some other work. The summer vacation 
must be considered simply a break of six 


or eight weeks for rest and recreation dut 
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ing which children and teachers gain 
strength for renewing their academic work 
but which can and should be used for edu- 
cational experiences especially possible dur- 
ing the summer season. It should be pos- 
sible for the school boards to call on their 
teachers for several weeks before and after 
terms for planning and for other profes 
sional work which will make the classroom 
year more efficient. This whole problem of 
the school year needs study 

\t the recent Wisconsin School Boards 
Convention, Dean John G. Fowlkes, of the 
University of Wisconsin, expressed his dis 
taste for the methods used by certain 
teacher groups and school boards in fixins 
These methods, he intimated, have 
deteriorated until they have become annual 
bargaining sessions, quite as bad as those 


salaries 


employed in industry between management 
and organized labor. It seems to us that the 
boards of education must accept the re 
sponsibility lor these undesit ible practices 
and their implications. If the boards did 
not consider it necessary to resist Increases 
as do grasping 


as strenuoush businessme! 


but picked up the present salary problem 
as an opportunity for social leadership and 


educational statesmanship, even the most 


I 
thoughtless leaders of teachers could not 
resort to the stupid use of labor weapons 
The teachers 


salary problem as of 1948 


needs a complete resurvey on the part ol 


school their executives on 


boards and 
the basis of social and professional values 


PROBLEM TEACHERS 

THE Cleveland board of education has 
authorized the superintendent of schools to 
give an involuntary leave of absence to any 
teacher who is considered to be mentally o 
physically unfit to continue work in_ the 
classroom. This open expression ol policy 
deserves to be more widely adopted by CIty 
school systems as a means of doing full 
justice to all children and to the teachers 
concerned 

No group ol pupils should be condemned 
to work under @& teacher who ts giving det 
nite signs of developing neurasthenia ot 
physical illness which interferes with reg 
ular and happy instruction. Nor should a 
principal and a staff of coworkers be ham 
pered for long periods in their own work by 
difficulties which such a teacher inevitably 
causes by her inability to manage her class, 
by her expressions of sensitiveness and 
worry, by her emotional outbreaks, and het 
eneral failure to co-operat in the large 
irk of the school 

he widespread notion that tenure pt 
ides protection for such peope and that 
articularly borderline neurotics 


cannot b 
etired or given extended leaves of absence 
should not deter school executives from tal 

An anecdotal record 
ind an examination by the school physician 
and the psychiatrist may be necessary in a 
particularly difficult case. But a kindly ap 
proach and proof of sincerity and a genuine 
interest for the welfare of the teacher her 


ing courageous action 
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self should help place the problem teacher 
in at least temporary retirement so that she 
may, if her case is curable, return rested 
and competent. 


WORK EXPERIENCE vs. 
ADVANCED DEGREES 


FOR many years a number of cities in the 
Middle West have insisted that their voca 
tional teachers spend summers every few 
vears working at the trades which they 
teach. The idea has been that the teacher 
keep in close touch with the development 
in his specialty, that he should know at 
first hand the changes which are taking 
place in materials, tools, and working tech 
niques, and that he should continue to de 
velop the skills and the spirit of the crafts 
man in the field or factory. In recent vears 
there has been less insistence on this con 
tinuance of training, because the adminis 
trative heads of schools, as well as the pet 
sonnel departments of school systems, have 
been inclined to favor university courses Il 
professional subjects 

Our observations lead to the conclusiot 
trade 1s renerally 
more important for developing the teach 
ing ability of vocational teachers than ‘s 
advanced college 


that experience in the 


There is good 
demanding that every trade 
teacher hold the bachelor’s degree and that 
a greater proportion of experienced teach 
ers should hold the master’s degree. We 
believe. however, that the masters degree 


work 
reason. tot 


especially should be earned with more con 
sideration lor added trade 
knowledge and trade skills, and that con 
with the trade taught 
should be given as much credit as scholastt 
work and the writing of a thesis 


growth in 


tinued contacts 


USING LOCAL PERSONNEL FOR 
BUILDING PROGRAMS 

IN THE latest issue of School Business 

lfairs, A. C. Hutson, IJr., of 

lenn., describes ; 


Knoxville, 
plan used in his commu 
nity for developing a comprehensive post 
war school building program. The plan 
involved considerable educational research 
on the part of the educational and business 
executives of the schools and brought into 
play the services of the State School Build 
ing Director, of members of the staff ot 
the state university and state education 
department, as well as of committees of the 
teachers and principals 
ences were held to fully integrate the in 
formation which had been received concern 


Some 50 contet 


ing population trends, the condition of the 
presen 


S¢ hool plant S( hool organization 


ind curriculum needs and_ trends the 
economic and tax situation of the hool 
district, and other interrelated situations 
and problems 

\ unique part of the project was the use 
of information made available to the school 


executives by the engineers and technical 
staff members of municipal departments, of 
the loca! pub'ic service corporations, of the 
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business and commercial organizations, and 
of the real estate groups. The written in- 
formation given on such problems as pop- 
ulation growth, probable development of 
housing in the outlying areas, shifts in in- 
dustrial and business districts, traffic plans, 
etc., was discussed and digested at a series 
of conferences with the school executives. 
Not the least value of the co-operation 
given by the nonschool groups was the 
widespread information which resulted 
among influential lay leaders of the busi- 
nessmen and taxpayers. 

A plan like that described requires a 
great amount of time as well as patient 
planning and endless detail work. A school 
idministrative group that is willing to 
undertake such a grind of work will, how- 
ever, find that in addition to eliminating 
numerous opportunities for error, the re- 
sulting plans for remodeling and new con- 
struction will be educationally sound and 
economically feasible. And the groundwork 
once laid can be restudied, as it must, at 
five- or ten-year intervals with effective 
results. Incidentally, too, the project will 
make relatively easy community support 
for bond issues and tax levies. Finally, the 
teachers will be enabled to do a happy and 
efficient job of instruction in the buildings 
which they have helped to plan. 


THE PASSING OF 
CARROLL G. PEARSE 


[THE passing of Carroll G. Pearse at the 
advanced age of 89 removes the last of a 
generation of city school superintendents, 
now largely forgotten, who did much to 
raise school administration to the high pro- 
fessional level which it now holds. The men 
who held office, especially in the large cities 
between 1900 and 1920 or 1925, set up the 
precedents and practices which have lim- 
ited rightly the school boards to the legis- 
lative, policy-making, and evaluating func- 
tions and have placed in the hands of the 
superintendents the professional and exe- 
cutive jobs. These early men contended 
with politics and personal privilege. They 
gradually stopped the practice under which 
the school board member picked the teach- 
ers and the principal for his ward school 
ind worked with a bookman to introduce 
new texts. These same superintendents 
built up administrative organizations in 
which curriculum making, school organiza- 
tion, supervision, and later business man- 
igement became unified into the present 
efficient types. They were often denounced 
is dictators and czars, but they were fear- 
ess and progressive, and while they held 
tice for comparatively short terms they 
vere the real builders of our present city 
ools. They laid the foundations too for 
present national organizations, the 
\.E.A., and A.A.S.A., and set up the ideas 
rofessional co-operation and solidarity 
tween teaching and administrative 
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The Health of School-Age Children 


Elaine Extan 


“Special thought needs to be given to the 
school-age child, who so frequently is suffer- 
ing defects or conditions which can be readily 
corrected in this age period and which, if 
neglected, may lead to serious handicaps in 
later life,” the latest annual report of the 
United States Children’s Bureau stresses. 


A Stitch in Time Saves Nine 

Proof that if such deficiencies are not 
properly treated in childhood they not only 
undermine the health of adults but can sap 
our national strength as well lies in the 
medical examination reports of the first and 
second World Wars. Major General Lewis B. 
Hershey, while director of the Selective 
Service System, said in testimony before the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce: “The records of the Selective 
Service System indicate that there were 
approximately 5,000,000 of our citizens who 
were physically or mentally or emotionally 
unable to render the service required of them 
during World War II. This was more than 30 
per cent of the total number of individuals 
examined. ... The record of the Selective 
Service System indicates that many of these 
disabilities [that caused rejections] could have 
been prevented and others modified had 
[corrective| measures been taken in time. 
There can be no doubt about the fact that 
the earlier the defect is discovered and the 
remedial action taken, the greater is the likeli- 
hood of eliminating or reducing the degree 
of the defect.” 

Moreover, failure to correct the health 
defects of a school-age youngster may 
seriously impede a child’s ability to learn 
and adversely affect scholastic accomplish- 
ment. As the report of the 1930 White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection 
points out: “School authorities should be 
concerned with all measures for conserving 
and improving the health of school children 
as a primary and essential condition for the 
success of educational effort.” 





improving Health of Oncoming 
Generation 


Perhaps consideration of factors such as 
these prompted President Truman this year 
in his proclamation designating May 1 as 
Child Health Day to invite “all parents 
doctors, nurses, teachers, and all others who 
in child welfare to co-operate 
in a nationwide effort, beginning on that day 
to improve the health of children of school 
ige’’ and to recommend that “practical plans 
be developed to obtain thorough medical and 
dental examinations and treatment if neces- 
sary lor every child entering school for the 
the fall of 1948, to the end that 


ire interested 


lirst time in 
ble detects found in the health 


these children shall have been removed or 


The administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency, the Hon. Oscar R. Ewing, hailed this 
proposal as a logical first step in a nationwide 
drive to conserve the health of school-age 
children in remarks to more than 800 medical 
and lay delegates attending the National 
Health Assembly in Washington, May 1 
through 4, 1948, which met at his behest to 
“throw a strong searchlight on the nation’s 
outstanding health needs’ and to outline a 
ten-year program for raising health levels. 


Health Conditions Among Nation’s 
Youth 


In testimony before the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, Dr. Martha M. 
Eliot, the associate chief of the United States 
Children’s Bureau, revealed still another 
reason for focusing attention on the health 
of school-age youth. “Sickness,” she said, 
“occurs more often in childhood than in any 
age period except over 64. In each year, 
disabling diseases strike 225 times among 
every 1000 children under 15 years of age 
as compared to 129 times among every 1000 
individuals between 15 and 24, and 150 times 
among every 1000 individuals between 25 
and 64 years of age.” 

The Federal Security Agency estimates 
there are some 175,000 youngsters with active 
tuberculosis in the United States, 176,000 
with cerebral palsy, 200,000 with epilepsy, 
500,000 with rheumatic fever or heart disease, 
an equal number with orthopedic defects or 
spastic conditions, as well as a million with 
impaired hearing, 4 million with defective 
vision, and 20 million with dental defects 

Adding to the gravity of this picture, Dr. 
Martha Eliot reports: 

“The need for dental care is known to affect 
at least 75 per cent of America’s school chil- 
dren. The average child beginning school has 
six teeth involved in the decay process. Vari- 
ous conditions of crooked teeth are present 
in a little over 40 per cent of 6-year-old chil- 
dren. These conditions become more pressing 
as age advances. Experience shows that the 
rate of development of cavities in the teeth 
is five times greater than the number of cavi- 
ties filled. Less than 25 per cent of all chil- 
dren under 19 years of age receive dental 
service. 

“On the basis of past experience, we can 
expect that one out of every 20 children born 
each year will spend some time in a mental 
hospital. Many of the problems of these 
individuals start in childhood, but their full 
significance is not recognized. As a conse- 
quence nothing is done about them during the 
period when we could hopefully accomplish 
the most. We have had this problem brought 
sharply before us in many ways during the 
var. One ofl the most significant hgures on 
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Need for School Health Examinations 
and Follow-Up 


Commenting on estimates that only approxi- 
mately 11 to 12 per cent of the nation’s chil- 
dren between 5 and 20 years of age have the 
advantage of a medical examination within 
a given year the report of the 1940 White 
House Conference on Children in a Democracy 
emphasized: “Yet this is a first essential in 
finding out a child’s capacities or handicaps 
and in planning his [school] work accordingly.” 
Information recently made available by the 
U. S. Office of Education indicatés that some- 
what less than 2 million of the nation’s 25 
million school children are examined annually 
and that these health examinations are often 
perfunctory or incomplete. 

If the physical and mental defects of school 
children are to be detected and corrected at 
an early age, means must be found to insure 
adequate health examinations for a great many 
youngsters besides the 2% million six-year- 
olds who will enter school for the first time 
this fall. Also, greater emphasis should be 
placed on making the health examination of 
educational value to the child and his parents 
so that they appreciate the importance of 
carrying out the corrective measures recom- 
mended. At the time of the examination the 
physician should discuss with them any defects 
found and explain the need for remedial 
action. 

Authorities consider these procedures essen- 
tial in view of the many instances when even 
though handicapping conditions are present no 
corrective steps are taken. One study within 
recent years showed that only about 5 per 
cent of the diseased tonsils reported were cor- 
rected after the first examination, while after 
a third examination of the same children only 
14 per cent were corrected. Only 12% per cent 
of the visual defects found were remedied 
though when parents were present at the exam- 
ination the figure rose to 20 per cent. In con- 
trast in New York State when there was ade- 
quate follow-up the number of eye defects 
treated reached 73 per cent.’ 

An unpublished study by the Health Service 
Bureau of the New York State Department of 
Education titled “Reasons for Lack of Treat- 
ment of Physical Defects of High School 
Pupils” concludes that “better treatment of 
reported defects rests not on the simple pro- 
cedure of notification of defect but upon a 
combination of educational and social welfare 
procedures aimed at better parent response”’ 
and recommends that school administrators 
make suitable arrangements for assuring that 
school nurses and teachers follow up and con- 
fer with parents about the advisability of 
prompt medical care for conditions affecting a 
pupil’s health 

On the basis of a review of the health 
records of 66,871 pupils, of whom 8301 (12.4 
per cent) were shown to have 9636 defects 
still untreated, this survey suggests: “When a 
defect remains untreated a parent conference 
should be held with a nurse, followed if ineffec- 
tive, by one with that member of the school 
personnel who has the greatest personal know]l- 
edge of the pupil concerned If the parent 


The A ge Incidence of Defect iT 
Their Changing Health Statu by ( H 
and W. P. Brown, M.D., in the Mar., 1948, issue of the 
Journal of School Health. Dr. Maxwell has recently been 
appointed Chief of Administration of School and College 
Health Services at the U. S. Office of Edu 
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still seems to feel there is no need of attention 
to the pupil’s condition, the next contact made 
by the school might well be with the family 
physician (in those cases where there is an 
acknowledged family physician) to secure his 
assistance in persuading the parent. If this is 
not possible, an attempt should be made to 
have the parent come to the school for a con- 
ference with the school physician regarding the 
need for treatment.” 


Obstacles to Better Health for 
Children 
Two major factors that limit the ability of 
parents to provide the remedial treatments 











needed by their children are: (1) insufficient 
income to pay for the medical care prescribed 
and also meet food, housing, clothing, and 
other essential living costs; (2) the absence of 
adequate health services and trained personnel 
in many sections of the country where appro- 
priate medical facilities are not available even 
to those financially able to pay for them 

The 45,000,000 children under 18 years of 
age in the United States live in about one half 
of the families of the nation and are concen- 
trated in low income families and low income 
states, a report adopted by the Maternal and 
Child Health Section of the National Health 
Assembly declares and cites this evidence 
“Three out of five live in families with annual 
incomes of less than $2,100. Four out of five 
live in families with less than $3,000 a year 
One third of the nation’s children live in 32 
states with only one third the national income 
Farm families have about 30 per cent of the 
children and only 11 per cent of the income.” 

A complete community health service for all 
infants and children that includes a maternity 
service and an infant and preschool program 
as well as a school health service through the 
high school grades but excludes the cost of 
dental care and treatment for illness would 
cost somewhere in the neighborhood of $8 a 
year per child according to estimates of the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau which comments: 
“This is less than 3 cents a day per child - 
less than the cost of your morning newspaper 
or the cost of one 3 cent stamp. If we add 
dental care, beginning when the child is 3 
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years old and continue it through the school 
years, we would add another 3 cents a day 
Add to this the cost of medical care including 
care of minor and major illness for children 
up to 18 years and the care of crippled chil- 
dren and we come out with a total of ap- 
proximately 13 cents a day per child” (or 
$47.45 per child per year). 

The per pupil expenditure of school systems 
for school health services for all children 5 to 
17 years of age as reported by 43 states aver- 
aged 78 cents per vear, a 1941-42 report of the 
United States Office of Education discloses 
This ranged from less than 2 cents in one state 
to $3.07 in another. Ten states reported per 
pupil expenditures of more than $1 while 19 
states reported expenditures of less than 50 
cents per pupil. Expenditures for health serv- 
ices by state departments of education 
amounted to eight tenths of 1 per cent of the 
annual average educational expenditures per 
pupil. 

Although the health service expenditures 
reported by state departments of education do 
not tell the entire story of what is being done 
for the health of school-pupils and the amount 
spent for school health services by public 
health agencies is not now available, it seems 
clear from the facts that can be obtained that 
we are still far short of attaining desirable 
health goals for all America’s children and 
youth 

Preliminary data from the extensive study 
of medical facilities and services available to 
children throughout the United States just 
completed by the American Academy of Pe- 
diatrics also shows a definite lack of school 
health services in a large portion of the coun- 
try. particularly in rural areas. These findings 
indicate that great inequality exists both in the 
amount and in the quality of medical care re- 
ceived by children in different parts of the 
nation.” 


Recommendations on School Health 
Program 


In conjunction with the National Health 
Assembly that recently convened in Washing- 
ton, Dr. Jessie M. Bierman, professor of Ma- 
ternal and Child Health at the University of 
California’s School of Public Health, chair- 
maned a subcommittee that drew up a report 
on the health of school-age children. The fol- 
lowing conference delegates composed her 
group: Dr. C. Earl Albrecht, commissioner of 
Alaska’s Territorial Department of Health; 
Herbert M. Bosch, chief of Environmental 
Sanitation Section, Minnesota State Depart- 
ment of Health; Mrs. Horace Davis, nutrition- 
ist; Ben W. Miller, executive secretary of the 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation; Dr. Ralph H. Oje- 
mann, associate professor of psychology and 


(Continued on page 54) 


“In addition to the nationwide summary on child health 


services that will be published late this summer, reports 
are also being prepared at state and local levels that will 
be made available on a county by county basis through 
the state chairmen of the American Academy of Pediat- 


rics These studies are 


sufficiently detailed to provide 
local blueprints that can assist school administrators as 
well as medical and health authorities in planning ade- 
quate programs, within their own spheres of interest, for 
mproving the health of school-age children in every 
ommunity. The names and addresses of the Academy’s 
tate Chairmen as well as information about forthcoming 
reports and available magazine reprints may be obtained 

the Committee for the improvement of Child Health 
the American Academy of Pediatrics (2346 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Washington 8, D. C.) which is 


responsible 
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Finest and 
Most Practical 
lomm Projector 


for Schools 


4 6 4. 99 
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1) 
@ You'll find the RCA “400” 16mm projector a 
valuable aid in coping with the present teacher 
shortage and curriculum overload. It does a pro- 


fessional quality job of showing educational films 
at their brilliant best. 


The new RCA “400” is out front in postwar 
16mm sound projector advancements. Exclusive 
new “‘cushion action” sprocket shoes permit the 
hlm to be literally slipped into proper position. 
Correct flm path is embossed on side of projector. 
The RCA **400” is the easiest and quickest of all 
sound projectors to thread. All controls are cen- 
trally located. It is so easy to use. Even a child 
can Operate it. 

Straight-line optical system gives more brilhant 
illumination, sharper, more clearly dehned pic- 


first in 


sound... finest in projection 
SOUND AND VISUAL PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN, N.J. 


in Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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tures from color or black-and-white films. Per- 
formance is finer in every way. 


A powerful four-stage ampliher, precision sound 
scanning system and acoustically matched loud- 
speaker reproduce sound with dramatic realism 
and full tonal range. You change from ‘‘Sound” 
to “Silent”? operation by merely turning a knob. 

Lighter weight, high strength materials plus 
simplihed design make possible a new, lighter 
weight projector—easily portable for use in class- 
room or small auditorium. 

SEE IT... HEAR IT 


l6mm_ projector. For descriptive brochure and 


. before you buy any 


name of nearest dealer—write: Sound and Visual 


Products, Dept. 1F-V, RCA, Camden, N. J. 
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Word Prom Washington — (Continued) 


education, Iowa State University; Dr. Myron 
E. Wegman, professor of pediatrics, Louisiana 
State University School of Medicine; Dr. John 
Van Why, director of health education, Wit- 
tenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 

Among the recommendations resulting from 
the deliberations of this Subcommittee were 
these suggestions: 


The Federal Security Administrator should call 
a National Conference on School Health with 
adequate representation of the units of the 
Federal Government concerned and of educa 
tional, public health, medical, dental, nursing and 
other professional, and related official, voluntary 
and lay groups to determine goals and recom 
mend pro¢edures: (a) to clarify the contributions 
which all related groups can make and determine 
how they can best work together in the attain 
ment of specified goals; (b) to help insure more 
systematic, better co-ordinated, and widespread 
programs; (c) to promote integration of school 
efforts with those in the community; (d) to set 
an example of co-ordinated action for states and 
for local communities. 

The governors of the respective states and 
designated local officials should call state, county, 
and city-wide conferences representing govern 
mental, professional, and voluntary groups with 
related interests to implement the objectives of 
the above recommendation. 

All groups interested in the health of the 
school child should work actively for the organ 
ization and development of local public health 
units as an aid to school health programs. 

Federal and state aid should be provided fo: 
the extension and improvement of an integrated 
program of school health services, health instruc 
tion, and physical education. 

Health education courses for the training of 
health teachers should be made functional rathe1 
than technical; teachers preparing for elementary 
and secondary fields should be required to take 
courses in health and physical education and 
mental hygiene; all health teachers and super 
visors should be adequately trained and certified ; 
in-service training should be made available to 
health teachers through summer courses and 
clinics; attention should also be given to the 
selection of health teachers with respect to their 
physical and emotional adjustment 

Since health includes mental as well as physical 
aspects, consideration should be given to the 
mental hygiene effects of all school administrative 
practices, the curriculum, classroom procedures 
teacher-child, child-child, parent-child 
ships in the school 

Training in mental hygiene should be included 
in the preparation of school administrators and 
teachers 

Material for training the child in understand 
ing his own development and mental hygien 
should be integrated into the school curriculun 


relation 


Health instruction and physical education and 
health services are indispensable and inherent! 
related parts of an effective program for all 
children, including the handicapped child, and 
should be provided for all school children 


he nutritional program, including 


lunch, should be recognized as a significant 
of the total education program of th 
child both improving the nutritior 
dren and teachers and instructing then ga 
to nutrition and its relation to health and 
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single agency administrative responsibility. Com- 
pliance with this dictum is impossible because 
on the one hand educational authorities have 
basic administrative responsibility for all activ- 
ities taking place in the schools and on the other 
health authorities have official responsibility for 
activities for safeguarding and promoting the 
health of all the community. 

Since the school child cannot be separated 
from the family group, it follows that nursing 
service to the child can best be given by one 
who has responsibility for the whole family - 
the principle of generalized nursing service. 
Adequate generalized nursing service should be 
planned on a community wide basis. Such an 
arrangement, by reducing duplication, will be 
more economical both for school and community 
Educational authorities have been compelled to 
employ school nurses because of inadequate gen 
eralized nursing service in the community 

At all times there should be close co-ordination 
of all nurses engaged in public health nursing, 
including school nursing, irrespective of the 
agency by which they are employed. 

Plans for the extension of medical treatment 
services for school-age children should be devel- 
oped by health authorities in co-operation with 
medical, dental, nursing, educational, and other 
professional and lay groups. It should be rec- 
ognized that the school health service programs 
are not complete until the necessary facilities are 
provided in the community for the medical 
treatment needs of all children 

Every community snould provide a safe and 
sanitary school environment. This is essential not 
only for the protection of the school child, but 
also as a means of building favorable attitudes 
toward sanitation which will encourage the child 
to work for the gradual improvement of his sur- 
roundings wherever he may be. 


Administrative Responsibility for 
School Health 


The frequently debated question as to 
whether public health or education depart- 
ments should administer school health pro- 
grams, particularly school health services, 
arose at the sessions of the Maternal and Child 
Health Section of the National Health As- 
sembly on several occasions. Apparently wide 
differences of opinion still exist as to which of 
these agencies should have primary adminis- 
trative responsibility for school medical and 
dental examinations and follow-up and as to 
he desirability of having school health serv- 
ices jointly administered by educational and 
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public health authorities 
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High lights from three viewpoints on this 
issue that are being widely discussed at present 
follow: 

At its annual meeting on December 14, 1947, 
the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers unanimously adopted a 10-point state- 
ment of principles regarding school instruction 
and services in health and physical education 
that carries the support of many educational 
leaders. This says in part: 


School authorities should provide and 
administer a program of school health services 
All of the health services which can best and 
most efficiently be provided at school should be 
included in the program administered by school 
authorities. Services of any kind, health or other 
wise, for which school authorities cannot be held 
administratively responsible should be provided 
elsewhere than at school. School authorities 
should be held responsible for all that goes on 
within the school. This principle is based on 
the broad and basic understanding that activities 
which necessarily take place within any agency 
or institution should be the responsibility of that 
agency or institution 

Any program of school health services should 
be flexible enough to permit the administratively 
responsible school authorities to utilize fully all 
the technical services that may be _ provided 
either free or on a reimbursable basis by city, 
county, state, or other public health departments, 
and to secure through contractural arrangements 
those essential services that are not available 
from such public sources, but which may be 
purchased from private physicians, dentists, 
nurses, and other qualified personnel on either 
a full-time or a part-time basis. 

It is the belief of the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers that all programs of 
education, including health and physical educa- 
tion, should be included in a general aid pro- 
gram when and if such legislation is passed 
by Congress. 


The attitude of a number of public health 
officials is represented in this excerpt from a 
resolution on school health programs that the 
Association of State and Territorial Health 
Officials adopted on April 12, 1945: 


Responsibility of school health programs should 
be recognized as a joint responsibility between 
the health and education departments on federal 
state, and local levels. In the development of 
improved school health programs, joint com 
mittees of health and education departments 
should work out the details of the program 
together. In general, health education and physi 
cal education of school children should be 
regarded as a primary responsibility of the 
department of education working in co-operation 
with, and with the assistance of departments of 
health. Health and medical services rendered by 
physicians, dentists, nurses, and other technical 
workers including the follow-up in the home, 
constitutes a responsibility of the health depart 
ment, working in co-operation with, and with 
the assistance of the department of education 
In order that the educational programs may b« 
kept abreast of the most recent scientific and 
public health knowledge, it is essential that health 
and education departments work together con 
stantly on content of school health instructior 


The following pronouncement is incorpor- 
ited in the principles for judging federal legis- 
lation designed to improve the health of chil- 
dren of school age approved by the School 


Health Section Council of the Ameri 
Public Health Association on January 9, 1948 
This declares 

Education is the function of the schools. Sat 
guarding and promoting the health of the cor 
munity, including children of school age, is tl 
function of health departments. The educati 
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Rhythm Touch . . . a new typing concept, exclu- 
sively Underwood's . . . is becoming more and 
more popular every day among business secre- 
taries, stenographers and typists. 

That’s why many schools are teaching with 
Underwood . . . the only typewriter that can give 
your students Rhythm Touch! 

Students develop speed quickly on the accu- 
rate, perfectly balanced keyboard of this latest 
Underwood. Their fingers swing naturally into a 
comfortable, relaxing typing rhythm that grows 
in tempo as confidence increases. 

You'll find Rhythm Touch a wonderful help 


in your teaching. You can expect better results 


ss»- TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 


only UNDERWOOD can give your students 


Underwood 





from your students when you give them the 
extra advantage of Underwood Rhythm Touch. 
Phone your local Underwood representative for 
a demonstration . . . today! 





“Ae 
UNDERWOOD 
bree 
“. 


Underwood Corporation 


, ' ;, sacnen 
Typewriters... Adding Machines ae * Y Mey 
Accounting Machines...Carbon Paper 





Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited 
135 Victoria Street, Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
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Your Textbooks 


for the nine months of Hard Wear Ahead! 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


ll | receive the Wear — Handling - Grease and Grime. 


Give your Books a fresh Start in September. 


Jacket them NOW with these waterproof, weatherproof 


Covers — which 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
Miles C. Holden, President 





(Concluded page 54) 

departments should have full responsibility tor 
the instructional program, administrative responsi 
bility for the conduct of all activities taking place 
in the schools, without regard to which agency 
operates the program of health examination 
services. Where health examination services are 
operated by education departments the health 
department should be responsible for the profes 
sional consultation needed for establishing and 
maintaining standards, stimulating continued 
professional growth, and integrating the health 
service program in the school with the health 
program in the community. 

School and public health officials alike are 
agreed on the importance of developing ade- 
quate health facilities and services for the 
nation’s children and youth and of joint plan- 
ning to make the most efficient possible use of 
all the agencies concerned with the health of 
the school child and the community as a 
whole. It is to be hoped that the administra- 
tive problems related to achieving these goals 
will not prove insoluble and that increased 
teamwork between educational, health, and 
welfare leaders will effect progress in improv- 
ing the health of school-age children 





Private Schools and Academies 


All schools, public or private, are “affected with 
a public interest” and hence are subject to reason 
able regulation under the police power of th 


state Packer Collegiate Institute v. Universit 
of State of N Y., 76 N.Y.S d 499. N \ 
App. Div 

The state of New York cannot compel children 
to attend free public schools if their parents desir: 


strengthen and re-enforce the bindings. 


Samples Free 





to send them to parochial or nonsectarian private 
schools, nor may the state prevent a _ private 
school from teaching a useful and harmless sub 
ject such as a foreign language Packer Col 
legiate Institute v. University of State of N. Y 
76 N.Y.S. 2d 499, N.Y. App. Div 

The state of New York, as parens patriae of 
immature children, may legislate for their safety, 
health, morals, and general welfare, and under 
such power may prescribe regulations as to 
buildings, equipment, financial resources, safety 
ippliances, sanitary conveniences, hours of study 
or training and the like, and minimum scholastic 
and training standards, including qualifications 
for teachers, kindergartens, and elementary 
schools Packer Collegiate Institute \ Uni 
versity of State of N. Y., 76 N.Y.S. 2d 499, 
N.Y. App. Div. 


School Lands and Funds 

Neither the Commissioner of Education of 
New Jersey nor the state board of education 
has authority to exercise originally the discre- 
tionary power vested in a local school board to 
discontinue a public school. N.J.S.A. 18:3-14, 
18:3-15.— Boult v. Board of Education of City 
of Passaic, 57 Atlantic reporter 2d 12, N. J 

An action of the board of education of Passaic 
in discontinuing a public school of that city, 
could not be interfered with by the commissioner 
of education, the state board of education, or 
the court on the ground that the board of edu- 
cation of Passaic had abused its discretion be 
cause its determination was allegedly based on 
erroneous factual material, since its discretionary 
municipal action cannot be judicially condemned 
because based on erroneous factual material 
N.J.S.A. 18:3-14, 18:3-15 Boult v. Board of 
Education of City of Passaic, 57 Atlantic reporte1 
d 12, N.J 

Boards of education in New York State hav 
discretion as to the allowable use of schoolhouses 
vithin the limits permitted by the New York 


Springfield, Massachusetts 








Education Law, and the courts may not interfere 
with the wisdom of the discretion exercised 
N. Y. Education Law, § 414. — Stanton v. Board 
of Education of City of New York, 76 N.YS. 2d 
559, N.Y. Sup. 


School District Taxation 

The Delaware school laws give the board of 
public education in Wilmington the right to de 
termine what funds are necessary to operate the 
public schools under the board’s management and 
control, and the city of Wilmington is merely an 
agency for raising such funds by assessment and 
taxation, and has no discretionary power respecting 
the amount required. 23 Del. laws, c. 92, as 
amended, 32 Del. Laws, c. 163, 37 Del. laws, « 
202; §2 as amended, 32 Del. Laws c. 163, § 2 
$§ 9, 11, as amended, 35 Del. Laws c. 87, §§ 1, 2 

-Mayor and Council of Wilmington v. State ex 
rel. DuPont, 57 Atlantic reporter 2d 70, Del 


Pupils and Conduct of Schools 


The fact that an annual common school district 
meeting has power under the Wisconsin school 
code section to vote a tax to purchase, operate, or 
maintain transportation vehicles, finance contracts 
for such transportation vehicles, and to purchase 
liability insurance for them does not abrogate or 
limit the power conferred on the governing body 
of a common school district to provide for such 
transportation. Wis. statutes of 1945, § 40.54 (Sa 

Van Ness v. Rindle, 31 Northwestern reporte! 
2d 168, Wis. 


+ 


An Athletic Coach's Job 


An athletic coach’s job is not to produce win- 
ning teams. It is to develop an athletic program 
which will include every child in school, Ot 
course, we are glad when our teams win. But 
producing winning teams is not the purpose ot 
ithletics in our schools Lionel Bourgeot 
uperintendent of schools, New Orleans, La. 
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National offers the latest developments 


in mechanized accounting 





Today’s complete line of National Accounting Machines covers practically the 
entire field of mechanized figure work. Mechanized accounting has 
proved its value to businesses and industries of every size and type, and 
one or more Nationals will be found in a great majority of those offices 
offering your pupils the most desirable opportunities. A sound familiarity 
with the operation of National Accounting Machines is an important 
qualification for employment by such concerns. 
Your local representative would like very much to lay the latest facts 
before you. Call him today. Or, write to The National Cash Register YWutional 
Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Sales and Service Offices in over 400 cities. case tesemns: aitine Geues 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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~ KEWAUNEE N-15 CHEMISTRY DESK 


Good News! 


for immediate delivery. 


Kewaunee N-15 Chemistry Desk is again available 


Like all Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture, the N-15 gives you 


custom quality at ready-built prices! esigned for efficiency anc 
t yuality at ready-built ! Designed for efhicien id 


streamlined appearance. 


Engineered to be thoroughly practical. 


Built to stand up under hard use, day after day. 


No wonder Kewaunee N-15 Chemistry Desk is the top favorite 


in schools and industrial laboratories! 


N-15 CHEMISTRY DESK—Leneth: 


12’ plus sink; Width: 54”; 


Height: 36"; Made of selected hard wood, finished in Median 
Brown. Top of Kewaunee’s KemROCK. Complete with 5 water 


outlets, 8 gas cocks, 8 air outlets, sink, trap, and lead lined trough. 


Locks on all drawers and cupboards. 


Your inquiry is invited. WRITE — EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


Several other designs are now 
in stock—also available for 
immediate shipment. 


5009 5S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 





C. G. Campbell, President 


Representatives in Principal Cities 

















® Burleson, Tex. Bids will shortly be received 
for the construction of a high school, to cost 
$275,000. 

®& Arlington, Tex. The school board will receive 
bids for new school building projects to cost a 
total of $225,000. The program calls for an 
elementary school, a five-room addition to a 
school, and a kitchen for the Kooken School. 
® Neenah, Wis. The school board will receive 
bids for the construction of an elementary school 
building, to cost approximately $340,000. 

® Cincinnati, Ohio. The school board has let 
contracts for the construction of the Avondale 
School, to cost $657,411. C. E. Landberg is the 
architect. 


® Greenville, Mich. The school board has 
begun plans for a 20-year building program 
The first step will be to acquire a sinking fund 
of five mills for use in purchasing building sites 
With the five-mill levy the schools will get $22,- 
500 a year, or $450,000 in twenty years. 

® Longview, Tex. The school board is com 
pleting the remaining projects in a $735,000 
expansion and improvement program. Three new 
projects in process of building or planning are 
a Negro senior and junior high school, a gym- 
nasium, and a ward school in Pinewood Park 
District 

® Houston, Tex. Plans have been started for 
a million-dollar school building project in the 
Deer Park District. The first unit will be a grade 
school in the Lynchburg district. Other projects 
will include football spectator stands, ground 
improvements for recreation and sports, new 
buildings for high school, lunchroom, and band 


June, 1948 


® East Baton Rouge, La. The school board 
has approved a $5,000,000 school construction 
project. The program calls for an elementary 
school, a new Central High School, and several 
Negro schools 

& Livingston, Mont The school board of 
District. No. 4 has received bids for a new west 
side school and an addition to the east side 
S¢ hool. 

®& Shawnee, Okla. Architects Brown & Davis 
have started on plans for a new high school, 
to cost approximately $1,000,000. 

® Waynoka, Okla. The voters have approved 
a school-bond issue of $95,000 for the purchase 
of a site and construction of a high school 

®& Washington, D. C. A board of trade com- 
mittee has recommended a 44-million-dollar five 
vear school construction program to meet the 
District’s growing housing needs. The recom 
mended program to bring the schools up to par, 
nearly parallels the school board’s request for 
a 50-million-dollar five-year building program 
Expansion of the school construction program is 
being supported by Representative Walt Horan 
of Washington. 

® Des Moines, Iowa. The school board has 
received bids for the construction of the Mere 
dith Elementary School, to cost approximately 
$591,207. C. C. Woodburn is the architect in 
charge of plans and specifications. 

® Potwin, Kans. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $115,000 for a high school 
and grade building 

® Carlsbad, N. Mex. The school board reports 
that progress is being made on the school build 
ing program, Construction work is progressing on 
the Hillcrest and South Schools, and the former 
will be completed about May 12. The South 
School will be ready in midsummer and _ the 
West School by August 1. The Airfield Elemen 
tary School, established in the fall of 1947 as an 
emergency measure to relieve schoolhousing short- 
ages during the construction of new permanent 
buildings, has enabled the schools to care fo: 
children in the elementary grades without undue 
crowding of classrooms. The school cares for 
365 pupils. 

® La Crosse, Wis. The school board has pro- 
posed a three-year school building program, to 
cost approximately $2,350,000. The program is 
to include additions to two grade schools, two 
new elementary schools, a new junior high school, 
and an addition to the Logan High School. The 
city council has been asked to approve a $450,- 
000 bond issue to finance the construction of the 
Hogan School, the first project. 

> Sterling, Ill. The voters of the Sterling 
Township High School District have approved 
a school-bond issue in the amount of $1,520,000, 
with an interest rate not to exceed 3% per cent 
This amount is in addition to $350,000 voted 
at a special election in 1941. The board is 
proceeding at once with plans and specifications 
for the necessary new buildings. 

®& El Paso, Tex. A committee has _ been 
appointed to make a study of public school 
conditions and to report its findings to the 
Gilmer-Aiken Committee on Public Education 
The committee which is headed by James E. 
Taylor, will make studies of physical plants, 
student activities, teachers’ salaries, finance, 
transportation, secondary school subjects, and 
community interests. 

®& Stillwater Okla. The school board has ap- 
proved plans for a school building program, 
prepared by Supt. R. R. Russell. The program 
calls for new additions for the Lincoln and 
Jefferson Schools and the enlargement of the 
shop building. Plans are also in process for the 
new Eugene Field School. 

® Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board will 
shortly award contracts for new school con- 
struction, modernization, and expansion, to cost 
approximately $1,000,000. Bids have been re- 
ceived for the Jackson School to cost about 
$188,000. 
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SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


> Bartlesville, Okla. The = school 
begun plans for an_ extensive 
program, to cost approximately 
program calls for four major construction 
projects, to include an elementary school, an 
\uditorium, an addition to an elementary school, 
and a .machine shop. 

® Pasco, Wash. The school board has ap- 
proved plans for a new elementary school, to 
cost $200,000. 

& Fort Worth, Tex. 


board has 
school building 
$485,000. The 


The school board of the 


independent school district has sold bonds in 
the amount of $3,000,000, to finance the first 
part of its s« hool building program The bonds 


sold were the first offered from an $8,000,000 

issue approved by the voters last February. 

> Junction City, Kans. The voters have ap 
ved a school-bond issue of $200,000 for addi 

ions to two elementary schools 

> Little Rock, Ark. The voters have approved 
chool-bond issue of $1,000,000 for school con 
iction purposes 

& New Haven, Conn The school board has 
en permission for the operation of a training 
rse for school custodians. The course will be 
der the direction of Dr. Coston Crause, director 
training for custodians, in the State 

Department of Education 

& Phoenix, Ariz The school board has received 
ids tor the construction of the West Phoenix 

High School, to approximately $1,293,000 

The building will include an auditorium, a gym 
isium, and a baseball grandstand 

& Albuquerque, N. Mex. The voters have ap 


S¢ hool 


cost 


oved a school-bond issue of $450,000 for new 
hool building projects 

& Sioux City, lowa The school board has 
taken action toward the installation of a new 
ighting system at Gilman terrace football field 
The board has received bids, subject to final 


specifications being worked out 
in, an illuminating engineer 
®& Deming, N. Mex. The school board has let 
the contract for an elementary 
$223,211. 
® The Mississippi legislature, at its recent ses- 
appropriated $2,000,000 for the completion 
school building program of the state. In 
46 the legislature appropriated $3,000,000 for 
the same purpose, 
> Denver, Colo. The school board has begun 
campaign to bring to the attention of school 
patrons and the citizens facts concerning the 
nmediate major problem of the schools — the 
ovision of adequate schoolhousing for the city’s 
hool-age children 


by Emery Par 
school, to 


cost 


sion 


ot the 


[he board has prepared publicity material 
ing attention to the fact that the birth rate 
umped since 1942 and that the first and 


nd grades will bear the burden for the in 
eased enrollment during the next three years 
It is estimated that the average daily membership 
rades one to six in 1948-49 will be 
in 1949-50, 27,989; and in 1950-51, 29,897 
®& Fond du Lac, Wis. The school board has 
in preliminary plans for the construction of 
the new southeast school, to cost approximately 
000. The board has asked the city commis 
to set aside money to be used for construc- 
purposes 
& Watertown, Wis. The school board has voted 
to revise its school insurance program, to become 
ctive in 1948. The insurance is to be written 
include extended unearned pre 
im. Of the 


29,551; 


coverage and 


total, $600,000 is to be in five 
policies issued by local insurance agencies 
imounts of $120,000 each. The sum of 


is to be paid in policies issued by thre« 
panies, in the amounts of $47,300, $47, 
$32,206 The agencies writing the master 


vill distribute the total 

d such policies 

- Wa isau, Wis The S¢ hool board has call 1 lor 
on the second unit of the senior high school 


expected to start next tall 


commissions 
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The New No. 46 KEYSTONE 


for 


Routine Periodic Screening of all pupils 
in order to discover those who should 
be referred for professional eye care, ot 
those who might benefit by adjustments 
in their school work as related to visual 


requirements. 
Special Investigation in Reading-Prob- 
lem Cases, providing accurate evalua 


tion of the visual factor. 


Investigation of the possible contribu 
tion of visual deficiencies in Behavior- 
Problem Cases. 


Consisting ee 





A New Precision-Built Instrument with lenses corrected for color and spherical 


aberration 


. . Dry-mounted flat test cards, carefully checked for consistency of 


findings in screening tests (not diagnostic) ... A graphic record form that gives 


an overall picture of the subject’s visual skills 


the administrator of the tests. 


. A clear, detailed manual for 


Tests at Reading Distance as well as Far Point, indicating the visual ability for 
desk work. All tests are with both eyes seeing, which discloses information that 


escapes older testing procedures. 


More than 1600 School Systems of America, and More than 2000 Industries, us: 
the Keystone Visual-Survey Service. Lists of users, data on validity, and othe 


information will be sent on request. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Meadville, 


PRODUCERS OF 


SINCE 1892 





Pa. 


SUPERIOR AIDS 


VISUAL 





WILL HOLD SCHOOL FOR BUILDING 
CUSTODIANS 


The board of Sioux 
announced plans for a one-day special training 
school for school building custodians and 
engineers. One or more members of the staff of 
the Iowa State College will be brought to the 
city to aid in the operation of the school 


school City, Iowa, has 


WORKSHOP FOR SCHOOL BUILDING 


SUPERINTENDENTS 

Purdue University will hold a workshop fo 
superintendents of school buildings and grounds 
June 1 to 25. The educational director will b 
Dr. H. H. Linn, of Teachers College New 
York Cit) 

Information concerning tl vorkshop and 
the courses and administration can be obtained 
from the director of the summ« ession, Dr. I 
B. Knight, Lafayette, Ind 


HOLD SCHOOL LIGHTING CONFERENCE 


4 school lighting conference for school officials 
architects, and others interested was held April 28 
in the John Simpson Junior High School in 
Mansfield, Ohio. The purpose was to provide Ohio 
school executives with modern and authoritativ: 
information on the important subject of 
lighting as it affects the vision of school children 

Supt. W. L. Miller, of Mansfield, acted as 
chairman. The conference which was divided into 


schoo! 


a morning and an afternoon session, took up 
important aspects of the subject, including light 
ing for the classroom, medical aspects of light 


ing, the importance of modern lighting systems 
and visual perception of form. Some of the we 

known experts who addressed the meetings wer 
Dr. N. E. Viles, Washington, D. C., E. J. Arnold 
Ohio State Department of Education, James M 
Ketch of The Lighting Institut 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Dr. D. B 


Austin Tex 
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7% FLOOR 


“MAKES” THE SCORE 
PYRA-SEAL ““MAKES"” THE FLOOR 


Speedy, sure-footed play de- 
mands the assistance of a safe, 
slip-resistant floor... a floor 
that encourages lightning fast 
stops and starts... in other 
words, a PYRA-SEAL treated 
floor. 

PYRA-SEAL makes gym- 
nasium floors look better and 
wear longer. It seals the pores 
in the wood 
and ties the sur- 


face fibres into ST. Louts 


VESTAL 


an integral whole—dries to 
a smooth, hard, lustrous, yet 
slip-resistant finish, that does 
not chip, crack or peel. Re- 


acids, alkalis, alcohol, 


ink, etc. Outwears ordinary 


sists 


finishes many times over. 
Don’t take chances. PYRA- 
SEAL will give you safety... 
floor beauty . . . plus econ- 
omical mainte- 
nance. Write 


new york for catalog. 








Publications for 
School Business Executives 





Educational Attainment of the Civilian 
Population: April, 1947 
the he 

Capt. Paper, 15 pp. Bulletin No. 15 
Bureau of 


Prepared by Bureau of the Censu under 


direction of J. C 
May 4, 1948 


the Census, Department 


Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 
Contains a statement and statistical data on the ed 
ational attainment of the civilian population, based 
sample survey conducted by the Bureau of the Censu 


statistics for the educational 
old and 


persons 14 to 29 years old 


It contains 
persons 25 


attainment ol 


years over, person in the 10-vear 


age group, and of according 


to school enrollment, age, and sex. In each of the age 


groups, the median educational 
than for 
more than 1% years for 


44 years 


attainment 1 higher tor 
Differences 


each age group between 20 and 


eterans nonveterans 


School Fire Drills 


By N. E. Viles. Paper, 19 pp., 1 é I S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C 

Contains suggestions for preventing on fire losse 
and for protecting children against fire pani Takes 
ip the basic principles of exit drills, the development of 
the building plan, cutting off fire hazard evacuation 
from special assembly areas, a classroom evacuation plan 
ind fire extinguishment in science and cooking laboratories 


The Measurement of Illumination and 
Brightness in a Classroom 


By W. E. Folsom and R. L. Biesele, Jr. Published ir 
Illuminating Engineer, 51 Madison Ave., Ne York, Ay 
1948 

A long technical discussion of the j t 4 g 
the finish ind fenestration of ASSTOOT 1¢ proved 
illuminatior The test included a contre or th or 
dinary fenestration, and a room using directional glass 
block 


Testing and Rating Hand-Fired Hot Water 
Supply Boilers 


Commercial Standards 


Bureau of Star 


CS145-47. } 
Washingt 


Na 


1 a 2s 
tional dards, 
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This standard provides a uniform method rating and 
testing the performance of hot water supply boile and 
will serve as a help to purchaser 


Custodial Services 

Prepared by A. A. Dick 
R. S. Hyson, County 
County, Towson, Md. 

This bulletin takes up in 
duties in (1) the 
keeping, maintenance 
the year-round s 
work; (4) the operation 
are of asphalt-tile floors 


iDiished Dy 


Paper, 35 pp. P 
Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore 


speciic ftorm the janitor'’s 


relation to responsibilities for 
(2) fire prevention; 
seasonal, and 


boilers 


hous< 
heating, and 
of daily, 
and 


requisitions 


hedule sum- 
(5) 


and inventories 


mer care ofl 


(6) 


Constructive Economy in Government 
May, 1940 
A series of 

governmental 


Chicago, Ill 
financial and 
will provide 


Municipal Finance 
written by 


which 


issue Ol 
articles 
polic 1es 


seven 


experts on 


economy in state and local government without reduction 
in efficiency. The papers on personnel management, in 
surance, and centralized purchasing, have direct applica 
tion to schools 


Survey Report on School Organization and 
Administration in LaGrange, Ill. 


Compiled by Dr. W. C. Reavis, chairman of survey 


ommittee. Paper, 102 pp. Issued by the Committee on 
Field Services of the Department of Education, Unive 
itv of Chicago, Chicago, Ill 
his survey, initiated by the board education and 
Superintendent J. E. Pease, was carried by a staff of 
five experts from the Chicago University, headed by Dr 
Reavis. The report is divided into seven sections, dealing 
with the board, the superintendent, the teacher personne! 
the school-community relations, population and enrollment 
school organizations, school buildings and sites. The last 
ection is devoted to the recommendatior yf the survey ' 
taff, which include 40 suggestions on organization and ; 
administration. It is expected that the recommendations ; 
studied, approved, and carried out, will insure a long 
term program, providing greater educational returns to 
the community for the dollars expended. Many of the 
ecommendations may be put into effect with great ad 
antages to the schools during the irrent yea 
The findings of the survey staff revea i superio pia 
f organization and administration for the n-service 
growth and development of the personne schoo 
vstem and for the utilization of nf the 
oard and the ommunity The test { it ess in 
ture vears will be the benefit eceived | the hildrer ' 
the schools. It is recommended that a dget alenda r 
be prepared in order to facilitate purchasing and cor 
racting for work to be completed ing of 
hool in September. It is recommended that iperin 
tendent be iuthorized t approve I vithout the 
ecessity of holding special meeting f the finan con 
nittee or the board. It suggested tha 4 definit Salar 
chedule for teachers be adopted to tak der: 
on training, experience, and merit, and tha ffice er 
oyees be permitted to participate in the Illir Retire 
vent Fund System. Another suggestion ca e ¢ 
ployment of a chief custodian to relieve the | endent 
f this part of the work. The chief custodian would be 
responsible for plant conditions requiring the attentior 
f the superintendent and the board. It sugge i that 
1 comprehensive definition of teaching success be fort 
ited in terms of the educational service ippropriate t 
the particular aspirations and demands of the loca 
iunity, that a cumulative folder be maintained tir ; 
isly for each teacher, and that appraisals be made by : 
the superintendent in terms of specifi i ymplishments 
ind attainments. It the opinion of the staff it the 
ward ought to devise a plan, permitting maj ssior 
n school problems based on an accurate knowledge of 
the community feeling and anticipating the publ rela 
tions implications of its plans. The board should be ir 
reasingly responsible for participatior stior 
the public-relations program 
Governmental Costs and Tax Levels 
By Lewis H. Kimmel. Paper, x-153 p I king 
Institute, Washington, D. ¢ 
This study of national and state gove ts 
takes up the factors and forces which have aused = the 
present high levels and which are likely to fluence 
taxation during the next five years. Present nues are 
analyzed and the probable results of moderate reductions 
n the level national income are discussed. The effect 
general tax policies on educational support make tl 
tudy of value to all school authoritic bl I 
chool finance 
The Pupil’s Day in Court, February, 1948 
Paper, 9 pp. Published by the Research Di ( 
the National Education Association, Washington 6, D. ¢ 
A report containing the decisions of the high urt 
in 10 states rendered in 17 cases involving public scho 
pupil The decisior are classified according to ibiect 
and show the frequency of types of ASE and th tate 
in which the ( ed 
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Protect Your Students from 
Undiscovered HEARING LOSS 
Why do more than 2,000,000 children in school today 
face unhappy futures? Because they have faulty 
hearing! And how many of these handicapped boys 
and girls are your students? You can find out quickly, 
easily—right in the classroom! 

Western Electric brings you a new Group Audio- 
meter, the Model 4C.\. It individually tests the hear- 
ing of one to forty students at the same time, through 


out the zone of conversational speech. 


A PRODUCT OF 


Western Fleciric 


DESIGNED BY BELL TELEPHONE 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


More than just an efficient hearing-test device, the 
Western Electric Model 4CA is a fully instrumented 
test program. It gives you four basic parts: 1. The 
Audiometer itself; 2. A precision recording of the 
standardized test voice; 3. A carefully refined proce- 
dure that includes individual test charts; 4. An error- 
proof system of grading each child tested. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories designed this Western 
Electric Group Audiometer to operate in an¥ quiet 
classroom. You'll want to know more about it. Send 


for the free illustrated booklet 


ssece SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET -- senseces 


' 
' 
| Western Electric, Room 1628N 
' 
' 195 Broadway, New York 7, New York 
' 
' . . . 
' Please send me without obligation vour free illustrated 
' 
' booklet that explains how vour new Group Audiometet 
: can be used in mv schoc l systen 
Name __ 
Positior 
Ade 
Cit ~ 
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contracts to white and Negro teachers, calling for 
10 per cent salary increases for 1948. 
® Duncan, Okla. The school board has ap 
proved a $100 cost-of-living increase for teach 
ers for the 1948 school year. Teachers not on 
the faculty the full year and custodians, will 
receive $50 increases. 
® Hampton, Iowa. The school board has ap 
proved increases of $300 per year for members 
of the teaching staff. 
® Lawrence, Kans. The school board has given 
increases, ranging from $200 to $250, to all 
teachers, increasing the pay roll by $35,000 per 
year. Full-time custodians were given increases 
of $10 per month, and substitutes were raised 
from $5 to $6 per day 
®& Junction City, Kans. Salary increases of 
$150 per year have been given to members of 
the teaching and administrative staff. An addi 
tional $50 has been provided for teachers not 
now at the top of the pay schedule 
®& Fort Scott, Kans. School administrators and 
teachers have been given increases of $200 pe 
year under the 12-month pay plan. The latt 
will become effective next Octobe 
®& Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board has 
approved a new schedule of personnel policies 
and procedures recommended by the admin 
istrative staff. The schedule raises the salaries 
of classroom teachers with a bachelor’s degre 
from $300 to $600, the latter to be reached after 
14 vears’ experience. The maximum for a bach 
lor’s degree has | been set at $3,800, to be reached 
after 14 years’ experience. The schedule provides 
increases of $200 tor each additional degre: 
earned, with a $100 increase for a sixth year ot | 
training. A series of $400 and $500 steps is pro 
vided for bachelor degree teachers with 12 and 1 
years’ experience. A new set of salary steps has 
been adopted for new principals. Regularly em 
ployed principals will receive flat raises of S70 
Students, instructors... im styling, of finest materials and for elementary schools; $800 for junior high 
— . schools; and $900 for senior high schools 
yes, and school officials too... feel craftsmanship. Minin Cen Win eich teeed fon 
that way about Sheldon furnished 


added $100 to the maximum salary for elementary 
homemaking departments. 


ngineer Saale 7 
Call on a Sheldon © 8 . to teachers, effective as of January 1, 1948 Th 


help you plan the building or new maximum for grades one to seven is $2,601 

se J . , lin f vour homemakin and $2,700 for the eighth grade . 
Only with Sheldon can you have remodeling of y , 8 ® Muskegon, Mich. The board of education 
a completely furnished department. department. Through his broad ex- has adopted a new salary schedule, to becom 
Sheldon is the only manufacturer perience, he can offer you many effective July 1. The schedule provides graduated 
i " ce x aa Increases up to a maximum oO! 325 per month 
that makes every piece of furniture helpful suggestions for an efficient, and aggregating $68,000. The new minimum and 
fora complete set up... coordinated attractive department. maximums are: nondegree teachers, $200 and 
. P P P $320; A.B. teachers, $240 and $365; Ph.D., $30 
ORDER NOW FOR FALL DELIVERY. and $425, Noninstructional employees received 


increases totaling $16,000 
®& Putnam, Conn. The school board has voted 
to increase the basic maximum salary of teachers 


and principals by $100, effective next year. The 
new maximum will be paid to those who hav 
& Cc re) M PA | Y reached the maximum The regular increment ot 

$100 will be 


» paid to those not on the maximum 
MAS £4. e.0 N, CR 1B: 2 X 


World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Laboratory and Vocational Furniture. 


® Boston, Mass. The mayor has exercised his 
veto power to cut $1,376,284 from the $23 
000,000 budget for 1948. The mayor's action will 
block proposed increases of $450,000 for the 
teachers 








above a bachelor’s degree, and 15 hours above ®& Providence, R. I. The striking teachers 1 
1 ; a master’s. Seventy-five lollars is allowed as an turned to their classrooms May 6, after scoring 
Teachers Galaries — experience increment, up to « irs lor ave and a victory in their demand for salary increase 
a half years’ training, provided that all work The two-day strike paralyzed school operations 
ibove a degree is taken subsequent to receiving with fewer than 22 of the city’s 1099 teachers 
THREE COUNTIES ADOPT UNIFICATION PROGRAM the degre¢ and only 106 pupils in attendance during the 
Eddy, Lea, and Roosevelt counties in New TEACHERS’ SALARIES strike. The accepted proposal gives the teach 
Mexico have rged into a Tri-County School & Omaha, Neb The board of education has immediate increases of $200 a year, and estal 
Administration Council. Supt. Irvin P. Murpl ipproved salary increases of $90 per vear for al lishes, effective September 2, salary brackets 
ind Vice-President Hoyt E. Minn represented th teachers. Other increase voted were § fe $2.4 to $4,800, based on length of service, 
Carlsbad board at the meeting held t ippro ywer grade school custodian engines clerks 1utomatic increases of $150 a year 
the proposa \ Tri-County Uni Sil cretaries; $150 for nu ind $1 fe & Springfield, Mo. The school board has gi 
Salary Schedule has been approved higher pay grade custodians, engineer clerk beginning teachers with college degrees a vea 
tation to the respective boards in a ind secretaries ilar yf $2.1 Teachers with master’s deg 
remove inequalities between the count t ®& Houston, Tex rt choo ird has ay ind those with 150 hours’ preparation will 
trengthen eacl int juest f ul ed increas of §$ for members of the paid a sala of $2,250, as compared with 
in salari teaching staff. The board must now provide 1 present rate of $2,100. The maximum for deg 
The new base, if approved, will be $2.4 noney needed to put the increa into effect teachers with twenty years’ experience wil 
a bachelor degree with an increment i s D hich is $505,000 tor 1948—4 ‘ ; int those ith 15 } t l 
semester hour above a degre | t I ®& Natchez, Miss The school 1 issued new ‘s 
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yr =high 
“ a statement from C. SCOTT FLETCHER, president, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
mentary 
$8. Th 

S? of 

For 19 years, this has been the objective of EBFilms and its 
ucation d 

I “ ¢ - 

he mer" predecessor company, ERPI: 

month 
— pe To produce true teaching films that are absorbing, au- 
D., $30 , , , om ; 

received thentic, technically excellent and educationally effective. 
is voted - , 
teachers Whatever your teaching problem... whether you need one film 
var. The ; . pew } 
ho have or many...you can select EBFilms with confidence. Each EBFilm is teacher-tested .. . cre- 
ment ot | ; on 
aximun ated in collaboration with a leading subject-matter specialist... produced by educators for 
cised his , 
7 we" classroom use by educators. 

ion Wlll . 

for the ™ . = . . . : 

Today, EBFilms is the world’s largest source of classroom motion 

hers 

scoring pictures ... all made to that high standard. EBFilms offers you more than 500 titles...a 
increase 
ee wide range of individual subjects, whole series of films to match comprehensive courses, 
teache! . 
— An the perfect source for your school’s basic film library. Write today for the new, complete 
eacn ¢ ¢ 
d estal — - 
aieue al catalog of EBFilms. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
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CUT YOUR ATHLETIC BALL 


UDGET BY TWO-THIRDS 


DO WHAT 100,000 U. S$. SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES HAVE DONE FOR YEARS 


Shnervtas Fret 
OLA E grpnent 


For catalogs and information address 
Department “A’’...W. J. Voit Rubber 
Corp., 1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles 11. 
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WARNS ON FALSE ECONOMIES 


State Commissioner of Education Francis T 
Spaulding of New York, in a letter to school 
trustees and voters, issued on May 4, discussed 
changes in the state aid law, effect of inflation 
on the school program, and the status of the 
teachers’ salary law 

While conceding that school officials are faced 
with serious problems in planning and maintain 
ing their schools in the light of present high costs, 
Dr. Spaulding cautioned against unwise economics 
which may lead to deterioration of the school 
program, He pointed out that it is important to 
guard against any tendency to increase class 
size to such an extent that teachers cannot do 
an effective job. Again it is necessary to resist 
the temptation to reduce daily school schedules 
He urged that school officials endeavor to do 
their best to keep in good repair the buildings 
they now have and to make such temporary 
adjustments as may be needed to care for expand 
ing enrollments. 

Dr. Spaulding also urged that, in spite of high 
building costs, “‘we do our best to keep in good 
repair the buildings we now have and, if neces 
sary, to make such temporary adjustments as 
may be needed to care for expanding enroll 
ments.” 

Meanwhile,” he said, “we should be planning 
for new construction to begin without delay wher 
building conditions become more tavorable 

Commenting on the new salary law, Dr. Spau 
ding expressed conviction that “with th 
operation of trustees, citizens of the community 
and members of the teaching profession, this law 
will bring immeasurable benetits to the teaching 
profession as well as to education in general 

Indications are that this law is helping t 
attract into the teaching profession more of ou 
most capable young men and women and to 
encourage them to make a career of teaching 
without having to leave the profession or transfe1 
to other communities in order to receive fai 
financial rewards,’ he added 


SCHOOL TAXES IN CHICAGO SUBURBS RISE 


Suburban property owners in districts neat 
Chicago will this year pay school taxes ranging 
from 26 cents to $1.45 higher per $100 ofl 
assessed valuation than Chicago property owners, 
according to a study of county tax rates recently 
completed. 

A slight increase in property rates in the 
suburbs in 1948 might place all the suburban 
property owners in a higher school tax bracket 
than Chicago. The Civic Federation (a tax 
payers’ protective organization) has warned that 
the 1948 school tax rate, estimated at $1.30 in 
Chicago, combined with higher levies of other 
government units, may lead to a tax strike 

Since suburban schools operate on a fiscal year 
beginning July 1, the higher rates in the county 
reflect increased salaries and costs in budgets 
adopted last summer, while Chicago's rate is 
based on the calendar vear 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


®& New York, N. Y. The city board of estimaté 
has a school budget of $195,307,906 for the yeal 
1948-49, which is $17,198,320 more than the 
estimate of 1947 but $13,752,000 below th 
board’s request for the coming fiscal year. Last 
minute changes added $7,000,000 to the budget 
to take care of salary increases for teachers at 


their maximums, for soap and towel service, fo! 
repairs to school buildings, for educationa 
supplies, and for community centers 

& Norwalk, Conn The school board has ap 
proved a school salary budget of $1,265,000 1 
the school year 1948. The board refused to alt 


its stand taken on March + on increases 
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NEW BOARD ELECTED AT PORT NECHES, TEXAS 


In April, State Supt. L. A. Woods of Texas 
held a hearing to discuss the school situation at 
Port Neches, Tex., at the conclusion of which 
Supt. Cecil Yarborough was reinstated on the 
evidence received. An election was called to 
elect a new school board. 

At the subsequent election on April 3, a new 
board of seven members was elected. The new 
board immediately organized and elected Mr. 
Yarborough for a three-year term, with a sub- 
stantial increase in salary, leave of absence provi- 
sion, and with full assurance that sound policies 
of school administration would be adhered to 
Mr. Yarborough refunded the $11,000 awarded 
him by the state superintendent for the remainder 
of his previous contract, and has occupied the 
office since April 13. 


HOUSTON BOARD REORGANIZED 

Ewing Werlein, prominent attorney in Houston 
Tex., was re-elected president of the Houston 
board of education at the annual election, May 
11, 1948. All other officers were re-elected, in 
cluding Miss Ima Hogg, daughter of former 
Governor Jim Hogg and a prominent leader in 
educational and cultural work in the state, vice 
president; William G. Farrington, real estate 
developer and builder, secretary; C. W. Mc- 
Phail, vice-president of the Houston Lighting 
ind Power Company, assistant secretary 

All committee chairmen were also re-elected 
including Dr. Ray K. Dailey, adult and voca 
tional education; Mr. McPhail, school lunches; 
Dr. C. M. Taylor, athletics; Dr. Harry A. Peter- 
son, rules and regulations; Mr. Farrington, wider 
ise of school facilities; Miss Hogg, visiting 
teachers; and Dr. Peterson, physical examination 
for school children 

Dr. Harold A. Wood, former director of the 
Harris County health unit, has been named 
lirector of health to replace Dr. A. C. Hutchins, 
resigned. Dr. Wood was recommended to the 
board by Superintendent W. E. Moreland, and 
will receive a salary of $9,000 annually. He was 
formerly director of Red Cross in the midwest 

The board approved an expanded adult edu 
cational program which was recommended by 
Superintendent Moreland, Dr. Dailey, and the 
adult educational supervisors in the school 
system. The new program will operate on a 12 
month basis, and will cost approximately $27,750 
annually, The greater part will go to the Sam 
Houston center located in the downtown business 
district. 

A resolution was passed restricting fund raising 
campaigns in public schools to the Community 
Chest, the American Red Cross, and the annual 
drive for funds to support classes for crippled 
children. All other fund raising must have the 
specific approval of the board 

Public school teachers were elected after the 
board had held two closed personnel conferences 
to discuss the matter. 

After many months of discussion the school 
tax was finally raised to $1.27, a two-cent in 
crease. H. L. Mills, business manager, claims that 
this will not be enough to meet the widely 
expanding system. The 1948 school budget was 
set at $13,912,785.72. 

A special summer school schedule has been 
approved which calls for a summer reading clinic 
for retarded readers and a special eight-week 
summer class at each elementary summer center 
for elementary students who failed in their 
regular schoolwork this year. These sessions will 
be for four weeks each, five days each week 

Representatives of the Parents’ Committee for 
Better Education, a temporary committee, is still 
pressing their request for a supervisor of English 
in the public schools, a grammar and spelling 

upervisor in the elementary grades, a supervisor 

mathematics for all school levels, and a super 
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FE STEDand AVP QRRONLWD 
* Now is the time to Re-condition floors and ——_—_— 
Hillyard’s fine Floor Treatment Products will give | “°°? SPECtticanos 


your floors that “new look” ... bring out the na- 
tural beauty of the surface and give them real 
protection with added safety and economical 
maintenance. 


% Hillyards have products for every type of floor in every type wnsvase company 
of institution, from basement to the roof top, and Hillyard SS 
trained men to give you the utmost in economical floor treat- - é 
ments, safety and sanitation. There is a Hillyard Maintaineer there = oe 
in your locality, write, wire or phone us, his advice and sug- fa) intgrmation Weine 


gestions are FREE. for your copy now 


}HILLYARD SALES CO’s 








Distributors HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO., ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
470 Alabama St., Sen Francisco 10, Calif. 1947 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


visor of writing. They are also still insisting that ® Battle Creek, Mich. The school board has 
a reading diagnostic clinic be put into operation increased the summer school tuition fees by 25 
to determine the reason for a child’s difficulties per cent for 1948. The fees are: elementary 


in reading, and make recommendations as to the schools, $7 for four weeks; junior high, $10 


child’s need for remedial reading. for six weeks, two subjects, $6 for six weeks 
®& Champaign, Ill. School janitors have been high school, $12 for six weeks, two subjects 
given straight 15 per cent increases in pay by $8 for six weeks; music $8 for eight weeks, one 
the school board. The increases which become _ instrument. 

effective July 1, will amount to a total of ® Galena Park, Tex. The school board has 
$10,000 decided to co-operate with three other districts 
®& Walworth, Wis. The school board has voted in a summer recreation program 

to move the lights from the athletic park to the ®& The school board of Phoenix, Ariz., has ruled 
school campus. The campus will be used for that greater discipline and obedience must Be 
kittenball, while the athletic park will be reserved required in the schools. The teachers have been 
for hard ball by the school and town leagues instructed to practice corporal punishment “a 
® Anderson, Ind. The school board has ap a last resort.” 

proved plans for summer schools for the elemen ®& The Dallas, Tex., school board consisting ot 
tary, junior high, and senior high schools. The seven members, believes that its membership 
senior high school summer term will cover 41 should be increased to nine members and th 
davs and will provide 107 minutes for each class term of service reduced from six to three yea 
vit! lass hours electing three members each vear 
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@ Stretch your oil supply 
by replacing obsolete equip- 
ment with Todd Burners. 
Avail yourself of the years 
of experience of Todd 
engineers. 


Oil Burners 
Gas Burners 


Combination 
Oil and Gas 
Burners 





COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT 
DIVISION 


TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


81-16 45th Ave., Elmhurst, Queens, N. Y. 


NEW YORK * BROOKLYN * ROCHESTER 
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S.C. * BOSTON * SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BALTIMORE * WASHINGTON * DETROIT * GRAND 
RAPIDS * TAMPA * GALVESTON * MOBILE * NEW 
ORLEANS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE © MONTREAL * TORONTO 
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®& Cuaries C 
the superintendency at Colfax. 


CLARK, of Malvern, Iowa, has accepted 
®& C. T. Jounsten, of Hudson, Iowa, has been elected 


uperintendent at Osage, to succeed G. W. Sawyer. 


®C. E. Tuomas, of Hampton, Towa, has taken the 
superintendency at Manilla. 
® The U. S. Office of Education has announced the ap- 


Maxwell as Chief of Admin- 
istration of School and College Health Service in the 
Division of Auxiliary Services, and Dr. Max Herbert 
Freeman as Specialist in Business Administration Service 
of the Division of Vocational Education. Dr. Maxwell 
formerly served as Chief of the Bureau of Health Service 
New York State Department of Education, and 
prior to that was school medical supervisor for the schools 
f Auburn, N. Y. Dr. Freeman, who was formerly as- 
ociated with the New Jersey Teachers College at Paterson 
Business Education and as a 


pointment of Dr. Cyrus H 


for the 


had served as Professor of 





department head since 1943. He had held various teach 
ng and administrative positions in Newark and Somer 
ille, N. J., and in Hastings-on-Hudson, N. \ 

® Keitu Y. Carper, of South Whitley, Ind., has a 
epted the superintendency at Middletowr 

> Supt. PAut Seyper, of Maquoketa, lowa, has been 
e-elected for a three-year term 

> Water B. Eriksen, of Maywood, Ill vill succeed 

M Grace James as superintendent at Bettend lowa 
> W. C. Nystven, of Kanawha, lowa, has accepted 
e superintendency at Fertile 

®& WaLpo Mick, of Calumet, Iowa eed J 

Rollin Grant as superintendent at Pocahontas 

> | I HOo.ucatt has been elected superintendent ol 

at Mobridge, S. Dak. 
& BenyJaMIn H. Meap, of Atkinson, Neb., has accepted 


superintendency at Gothenburg 


> R. Mitton Ricu has been elected perintendent at 
Parker S. Dak 
® GLEN ALLIson, of Perryton, Tex., has been elected 


Oklaunion. 
Goopricu will 
Middletown, Conn 

HammMonp, of Boonville, N. Y., has a 


perintendent at 
> Joun W 
iperintendent at 
> Maurice S. 


succeed Fred W. Shearer as 


epted the superintendency at North Haven, Conn 

® CiirrorD PETERSON, a former high school principal 
been elected superintendent at Alt Okla. He su 

eeds A. G. Steele, who will act as dean of the Jur 

College 

® FreemMAN McKee has been elected pe tendent 

Texhoma, Okla 

® Geratp L. Smirn, of Telluride, C has accepted 

he superintendency at Attica, Kar 

&> Supt. GeorGe D. Hann, of Ardmore, Okla., has beer 

e-elected for the next year 

® Crype Bearp has been elected pe endent 

hools at The Dalles, Ore to succeed James Burge 

& L. L. Woops, of Cambridge, Ka accepted the 

iperintendency at Norton 

® VERNON L. Stmmons has bee elected perintendent 
chools at Rocky Ford, Cok 

® Byron W. Hartey, of Dover, Del has resigned 
uperintendent after seven year ervice in the schoc 

®> Super. ALeEx JaRpInE, of Moline, I) has been re 

elected for a three-year term, at a salary $8,500 

& Supr. F. E. Conner, of Kenosha, Wi has beer 

re-elected for a three-year term, at a salary of $5,356 

& Supt. THomas M. NE LSson, of Darlington, Wis., ha 

been re-elected for a three-year tern 

® James H. Rossman, of Pennfield, Mich., has accepted 

the superintendency at Springfield Place 

® Locan FEaARN has been elected superintendent at 

Litchfield, Ill., to succeed Denson Sprouse. 

> Supt. N. D. Hazersaxer, of Pineville, Me ha 

been re-elected for his third term 

& Supt. M. C. Martin, of Mediapolis, low has be 


re-elected for a sixth term 


> Supt. J. ArrHurR Herron, of Purcell, Okla., has beer 
re-elected for a fourth term 

& Supr. H. Eart Jones, of Lockwood, M« has beet 
re-elected for a fourth term 

® Frepertc L. SHaw, a former state perintendent ¢ 
schools in South Dakota, died in Huron on April 2 He 
was state superintendent for three tern from 1918 to 


1925 
& Super. G. T. Wiiiiams, of Dell Rapids, 8S. Dak., ha 
been re-elected for the next year 


® Liovp Deartnc has been elected perintendent at 
Waynoka, Okla 

® Miss Ira JARRELL has been re-elected p tendent 
at Atlanta, Ga., for another four-year terr 

®& Supr. Rocer B. Hortz, of Rice Lake, W has beer 
re-elected for a three-year term, beginning July 1, with a 
ubstantial increase in salary 


> FE. C. Hawkins, of 


the superintendency at 


Capitan, N. Mex 
Farmington 


accepted 
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CARROLL G. PEARSE PASSES ON 


Year g 
earse ) 


Carroll G 


perintendent of schools at 


Omaha, Neb., from 1895 1 
1904, and ef Milwaukee 
from 1904 to 1914, died at 
Wauwatosa, Wis., on May 

He was president of the 
Milwaukee Teachers’ College 


from 1914 to 1924. As presi- 
dent of the National Educa- 
tion Association, in 1911-12 
he helped inaugurate the 
movement ior 
organization which ha 
sulted in its present all-en 
bracing professional activit 


and numerous. depart 


C. G. Pearse 


- + 
> F. J. Wess has been elected superintendent 


it Windsor, Mo., to succeed I lr. Hoback 

> Supt. J. W. Martin, of Nowata, Okla., ha ee! 
elected for the next year. 

® RicHarp J. MARSHALL has been elected superintend 


4} 


of schools at Jefferson, Wis., for a three-year 

& E. G. Witiams, of Solon, lowa, ha 
iperintendent of schools at Lamont 

® Lyte Wuitinc, of Alda and Palmer, N 

lected superintendent of schools at Shelto 

E. E. Parminter. 

® Ernest T. Herm, of Wood River, Ne! " " 
the superintendency at Humboldt 

&>L. L. Sraven, of Panora, Iowa, ha 


uperintendency at Jordan 
& A. J. DeGeus has 
hools at Andrew, Iowa, to succeed Elton Cople 

®& Jacop R. BrtNer, superintendent of ho at 
lumbus, Neb., died on April 27 after a heart attack. He 
had been a prominent educator in Nebraska { ea 
® C. H. Mappen, of Orange City, Iowa aS accepte 
the superintendency at Oakland, Neb., where icceed 
P. T. Johnson. 

®& E. L. Srron, of 
superintendent of schools at Bloomfield 

®>T. H. Hate, formerly superintendent of the Pa 
grade schools at Pana, Ill., has been elected verintende 
of schools in the established Pana ( 
Unit No. 8 district incorporate 
mall districts high 

and its new immediate take | 
number of problems, including bus tra ta 
attendance units, and a salary schedule 

®& Supt. Cart ZIMMERMAN, of 
ween re-elected for a two-year 
®& The New York City 


f the 


been elected upe end 


Bertrand, Neb., has b el 


newly 
The new 
including three 
superintendent will 
school 


Logansport, I 
term, 
school system ha 

board of superintendents and three i 

Dr. C. Freperick PeErrs e ne 
associate superintendent, succeeding Dr. N. L. Engelhardt 
Miss Anna I M 


begin: 


uperintendents 


The assistant superintendents are 


NAMARA, formerly principal of P.S. 16 Epwarp ] 
BERNATH, formerly principal of junior hig! hoo! 

and ArtHuUR HucGuson, formerly principal nior hig 
chool 259, Brooklyn. Mr. Pertsch is expected rema 
is administrative aid to Supt. Jansen. At the sa time 
the board transferred two junior high hool p ipa 


Herbert V 
September 
& Supt. H. L 


Nussey and 


Henry M. Gould, 


SmirH, of Henderson, Ky 


re-elected for a four-year term, beginning July 1 

& W. C. Bates, of Covert, Mich., has accepted the ; 
uperintendency at Decatur 

® Dee Sericut, of Louis Hill, Okla., has a ted the 
uperintendency at Gould 

&> L. C. Deartnc, of Waynoka, Okla., ha 
uperintendent at Freedom 

CHARLES E. TEACH RETIRES 

Charles E. Teach, who on April 19 announced ‘ 
tirement as superintendent of schools at San Luis Obisy 
Calif., has completed 45 years as teacher, hig . 
principal and superintendent 

Mr. Teach who is completing 20 years as superintet 
of San Luis Obispo schools, came to the position 
10 years’ service in Bakersfield. He spent 5 yea 
high school principalships in Nebraska and 6 yea 
superintendent at University Place, Neb. He wa 
four years in Orange, Calif serving in the hig I 
and also spent three years as supervising principa 
elementary schools in Orange, leaving there in 1918 £ 
to Bakersfield. He left Bakersfield in 1928 to become | 


superintendent at San Luis 
held for the past 20 years 

J. N. Regier has 
succeed Mr 
1948 


Obispo, a position whi 


been elected as superintende! 


Teach following his retirement on J 





hools at 
1895 
lilwaukee 
‘died at 
. May 


the 


College 
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Whatever vour cleaning needs may be, 
wherever they may be. there’s a Wyan- 
dotte Product that’s made to do the job 
effectively. economically. Let’s look at 
a few of these specialized compounds: 
Wyandotte Detergent is an all- 
around maintenance cleaner for any 
surface on which water can be used 
floors, walls, porcelain, marble. It 
cleans quickly and thoroughly. then 
Where an all-soluble 
cleaner is preferred. there’s W yandotte 
F-100*. F-100 is excellent for clean- 


Re 


rinses easily ° 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
WYANDOTTE, 
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ing waxed floors. When de-waxing 
floors use a stronger solution. 

W yandotte Paydet is a paste cleaner 
for porcelain, metal and paint. W yan- 
dotte Wax is a non-slip, emulsion type 
of wax that keeps floors looking bright 
and attractive. 

In the kitchen, there’s Wyandotte 
Keego* for washing dishes and glasses 

Effective in the hardest 
speedy and free-rinsing. 


W yandotte H.D.C.* is used for wash- 


ing by hand... pots, pans, dishes. 


by machine. 


water 


MICHIGAN . SERVICE 
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REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


Sudsy but soapless Wyandotte 


Neosuds* makes glassware sparkle 
hand toweling. Wyandotte 
G.L.X.* detarnishes silverware safely. 

W yandotte Steri-Chlor® is an all 


purpose germicide and deodorant. It 


without 


is safe, economical and easy to use. 

If you have a ¢ leaning problem. why 
not ask Wyandotte? Your Wyandotte 
Representative will be glad to help you 
select the product or products best 
suited to your particular needs. He’s 


only a telephone call away. 


= 


| 
| WW) Wyandotte 


REG. vu 


S PAT. OFF 
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HIGH SCHOOL RECORDS CAN 
BE PHOTOGRAPHED 
Anna M. Gloor 


About a year ago we bought a photographic 
machine? for general office use. This was done 
after thorough study and investigation. In- 
quiries made throughout the state of New 
Jersey during the early part of 1946 led 
to the information that some schools were 
using photographic records. Further inquiries 
were made during the summer of 1946 at 
the School Secretaries Workshop, then he'd 
at Columbia University. While not widespread, 
the practice of transferring high school tran- 
scripts by the photographic method was found 
to be in use in the states of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Colorado, Michigan, New York, New 
Jersey, District of Columbia, etc. Representa- 
tives reported that the practice was growing 
in each area 

One school in Pennsylvania which sends 
transcripts to 150 different colleges reported 
that two would not accept the photographs: 
another school in Michigan reported that, of 
transcripts sent to about 300 different colleges, 
only one had refused to accept the photo- 
graphic transcript. New Jersey high schools 
which were using photographs reported general 
acceptance and no rejections of them 

In the year in which we have been using 
our equipment we have sent 434 transcripts 
to 139 colleges and universities. Of these 


Principal’s Assistant, East Orange, N. J 

rhe cost of the equipment used at the Clifford J 
Scott High School, East Orange, N. J., was under $175 
at the time of purchase 

The cost of photographing one transcript is approxi 
nately 10 cents and for each photograph after the first 


ipproximately 5 cent 
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only one has requested that we use the 
college blank. We constantly send photographs 
to the largest universities and higher technical 
schools. 

Naturally, we are pleased with this ac- 
ceptance for it helps us and enables the 
colleges to have records sooner than other- 
wise would be the case. 

Those who are studying the question should 
be aware that. in a high school office, two 
factors control the use of photographic equip- 
ment for college transcripts 

1. The permanent record form must be 
so designed in the first place that it is adapt- 
able for photographing. This means that it 
should be concise. complete. easy to under- 
stand, simple to interpret. In schools where 
an abstract of a permanent record must first 
be made, more work, not less, is the result. 

When we photograph a record we lay it 
on a blank form and photograph both the 
card and the form. The form is used over 
and over. The finished picture need on!y 
have an abstract of units filled in. In the 
accompanying illustration, the upper half is 
the student’s record card; the lower half is 
the blank form which is filled in after photo- 
graphing. 

Since schools can anticipate students’ needs 
for transcripts, it is practical to photograph 
during the summer months when uninterrupted 
days are more numerous. The finished photo- 
graph which is placed in the pupil’s folder 
during the summer shows his marks for three 
vears and the subjects to be pursued in the 
fourth year. At any time during the fourth 
vear it is a simple matter to fill in current 
marks and send blanks. We have found this 
to be a great timesaver 

2. The other controlling factor in the use 
of photographic equipment for this purpose 

is this: It is necessary 


: , to have a place to do 
sanwme / 2/90 tie “OS Wem 67 


the work. Ideally. that 
place should have run- 
ning water, properly 
controlled light. an elec- 
trical outlet, 
conveniently accessible 








and be 


to the place where rec 
3 ords are kept and cleri 
fcana mai iat cal work is done. We 





found that by making 
certain adaptations In a 
large supply closet 

de lal Gee [29 our general office we 


were able to arrange 


init cs a 

wane ve a a room tailored to our 

otnidiitaes a needs. It is not a nui 
cd a ape ey sance to photograph 

abstract of unite on above record: under such conditions 
Englieh 2 Business Subjects Other We are very pleased 
Social Studies —_ art aa nea with the success we 

Mathematics Eome Economics . : ‘ 

Science Manual Training have had We know 
French Mechanical Drawing that. to a large extent 

Spanish Vocal Music ' ' . - 
Latin Instrumental Wusic it has relieved “tran- 
On the American Council on Education Psychological Examination fer script pressure on Our 


College Freshmen taken at the middle of his junior year the above 
percentile as compared to college fresh- 
Orange student whe is at the 30th 
percentile at this peried to be college material. 


student wae at the 

men. We consider any 

Date SCHOOL SEAL 
BOTE: The above is « phe 


a with an abstract fa terms of unite. 
me ’ 





Principal's Signature 


of the student's permanent record 
We hope that this 


office. Colleges are get 
ting marks much fastet 
than would be hu 
manly possible by oth I 
means. We have had 





which permits us te tranemit the record te you rapidly, no errors in copying 


Will serve your purpose, If not, please return this recerd to 
ae with one ef your blanks and we shall be glad te fill it in, 
L. BR, JOHNSTON, Principal 


Photographic record of a student in the East Orange schools. 
The original measures eight by eleven inches in size. 


records and we _ have 
used no time in check 
ing the accuracy of 
transcripts. Pupils seen 


seriously impressed by 
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the knowledge that pictures of their records 
are going to colleges. 

Those who are debating the wisdom of 
investing in such equipment must make their 
choices on the bases of economy, better service 
and good sense. Photographing high school 
records is advantageous. But its advantages 
can be nullified unless records, physical setup, 
and orientation of personnel make it possible 
to produce better work in less time under 
good working conditions. 

* 
CLEVELAND NEWS 


The Cleveland, Ohio, board of education has 
approved a plan of Supt. Mark C. Schinnerer to 
provide for involuntary leaves of absence for 
teachers felt to be mentally or physically unable 
to continue in their classrooms. The board also 
has been asked to consider dropping its rule 
against teachers smoking in rest rooms in school 
buildings. 

Two prominent Greater Cleveland educators 
have resigned their posts, effective this summer, 
according to announcements. They are Miss Alice 
Blair Adams, assistant superintendent of Cuya- 
hoga County (Cleveland) schools, and Miss Mar- 
garet L. White, directing supervisor of language 
arts in the Cleveland system 

Miss Hilda L. Stocker, principal of Cuyahoga 
Heights Elementary School, has been appointed 
to succeed Miss Adams. However, no one has 
been named to take Miss White’s post as yet 

Miss Adams, born near Marion, Ohio, was 
trained for her profession at Western Reserve 
University. Before coming to the county system 
to take her present post 13 vears ago, she taught 
in the Cleveland schools 

Miss White, nationally recognized tor her 
development in Cleveland of the “levels” system 
in the primary division, was born in Bonham, 
Tex., and taught first in Denton, Tex. She earned 
a bachelor’s degree at the University of Chicago 
and a master’s at Columbia University 

She taught at Columbia and came to Cleve- 
land in 1923 as general supervisor of elemen 
tary schools 

Miss Stocker, a native of Port Washington, 
Ohio, received her bachelor’s degree from Western 
Reserve and later her master’s degree trom 
Columbia. She taught in Port Washington and 
later in Mayfield Heights before moving to 
Cuvahoga Heights. She became principal there 
two vears ago 


> 
®& Rosert H TaYtor has been elected to succeed D. I 
Blackwelder as superintendent of McComb, Miss choo] 
> J. M. CaucHMAN, of Amory city schools has been 


elected to succeed R. H Watkins, as superintendent of 
Mr. Watkins who has been 


the Laurel, Miss ity schools 
nected with the Laurel schoe ic forty ve 


ne n June 





TEACHER HONORED 


(haries G Stangel (left ide ounse 
W presented with a letter of ap atior y 
e board of education president, Dr. R. W. Hammond 


ght) as perintendent ] H Lz b look M 


ng afte r ‘ teach 


Ju 
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lom_ of 
e their 
servic a 
school 
antages 
| setup, 
vossible 
under 
on has we. S PN 
nerer to an NM : ; 
nce ae The REO Safety School Bus body 2 Room for three children in each Extra-wide emergency door is in 
unable e®. ° e ° e 
ak alin is welded and double-row riveted 39-inch, adequately spaced seat center rear of REO Safety School 
its rule into one complete unit. A fully loaded _. . . allows easy access. Note easy-to-grip Bus (left rear-quarter door available). 
1 school REO can be supported on sides or top. handholds, with built-in shields to If children disturb door mechanism, 
nT en without crushing. prevent accidental wrist injuries. light and buzzer warn driver. 
summer, 
iss Alice 
~ Cuya- * ? 
a REO means safety—first, last and always 
anguage if | n Ww y e 
uvahoga - — . , — . . 
oelated When the National Education Association set safety stand- and compare the REO with any other school bus made. 
one has ards for school buses, REO adopted every single safety : a . . 
ra — 8 The REO Safety School Bus is the only school bus to win 
yet feature .. . then added some of their own! Saige ' , 
io. was the Safety Engineering Magazine award for safety in motor 
Reserve The high standards maintained by the REO Safety School vehicle design—ample proof that REO means safety . . . 
system , . 
caine Bus are recognized by alert schoolboards who probe, check first, last and always! 
for her 
system 
$onham, 
> earned 
Chicago 
Cleve- 
elemen 
hington, 
Western 


Irom 


ton and 
Ving to 
il there 





REO has taken every pre- 
caution to make the REO 
Safety School Bus the safest, 
easiest-steering school bus on 
the road. Only REO gives 
maximum maneuverability in 
city and country driving. 





5 Safe! Safe! Safe! That's the mirror, large and comfortable driver 
® REO Safety School Bus .. . from seat ... REO has everything to help 





Life Guard Tubes in the tires to the driver. 
steel cross-members in the top. Play safe, check the REO Safety 
) As many schoolboards will testify, School Bus before you order any 

at REO has gone all-out for safety ... school bus. 
oe for passengers and driver. For further details, or to arrange a 
— Mr. Large, fast-acting brakes, handy fire free demonstration, write School 


extinguisher, air-controlled wind- Bus Division, Reo Motors, Inc., SAFETY SCHOOL BUS 


shield wiper, inside rear-vision Lansing 20, Michigan. 
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ANNOUNCE CONVENTION 
The Association of School Business Officials has 
announced its 34th annual convention, to be 
held at the Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo., Octo 
ber 11 to 14. Details of the meeting will be 
available from H. W. Anderson, secretary, 
Kalamazoo 5, Mich. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE CALIFORNIA AGENCY FOR 
SURPLUS PROPERTY 


State Superintendent Roy E. Simpson of Cali 
fornia has issued a report on the activities of 
the State Educational Agency for Surplus Prop 
erty during the period from July 1 to Decem 
ber 31, 1947. The report which was compiled 
by Edwin K. Dole, Chief Surplus Property 
Agent, sets the total fair value of personal prop 
erty distributed during the period at $3,257 
959.34. This exceeds the total fair value of th 
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property distributed in the entire fiscal year 
1946-47 by nearly $2,000 

During the period, 373 buildings and 701.: 
acres of land were obtained by educational in 
stitutions with the assistance of the U. S. Office 
of Education and the Agency. This real property 
had an acquisition cost of $4,521,817.25, and 
a fair value of $859,870.30. The cost to the 
schools of securing this property was $45,585.47 
During the fiscal year 607 buildings and 728.8 
acres of land were acquired 

rhe total distribution of real property to Cali 
fornia educational institutions from the inception 
ot the Agency in the summer of 1946 and through 
the month of February, 1948, reached 1095 build 
ings and 1430 acres of land. The original acquisi 
tion cost of the property to the Federal Govern 
ment was $11,689,488, and the fair value was 
$2,195,445. The cost to the schools was $227 
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FAILURES in School Business Administration 


The Prime Concern 

The most common fault in the 
organization and administration 
of city school business depart- 
ments is the failure of those de- 
partments to recognize that the 
prime concern of a school system 
is the education of boys and girls, 
and not the running of a business 
enterprise without constant rela- 
tionship to the educational values 
associated therewith.— N. L. 
Engelhardt, New York, N. Y. 


Too Much Red Tape 


The tendency of business de- 
partments in some large systems 
is to operate with too much red 
tape and not provide the service 
when it is needed the most. Busi- 
ness departments should contin- 
ually find educational needs and 
do constructive work toward giv- 
ing service needed. 

Other faults are failure to or- 
ganize and to set up procedures 
and methods. The business man- 
ager should delegate functions 
and responsibilities. The business 
manager should operate at admin- 
istrative levels and not get in- 
volved in too much detail. 

Another common fault of busi- 
ness departments is to fail to fight 
for more funds to properly main- 
tain school property. The govern- 
ing board should be made aware 
of this important need. — John T. 
Cate, Glendale, Calif. 


Greater Co-operation 
From an efficient administration 
standpoint our problem is secur- 
ing full co-operation in co-ordinat- 
ing and standardizing the pur- 
chase of equipment and supplies, 


notwithstanding that reasonable 
latitude is given for special re- 
quirements. By a process of inter- 
department education the objec- 
tive is slowly being accomplished. 

The operation of a central filing 
system is constantly breaking 
down due to the failure of depart- 
ment heads to co-operate. Here 
aga.n, constant vigilance is pro- 
curing a reasonable standard of 
cfhiciency in this branch. Failure 
to comply with filing regulations 
is more forgetfulness than a lack 
of desire to co-operate. —L. T. 
Spalding, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada. 


Understaffing Difficulties 

It is my belief that the most 
common iault to be found would 
be an understaffed and underpaid 
organizat.on. Considerable criti- 
cism is pointed toward any school 
system whose administration costs 
rise above the average. Adminis- 
trations have for years prided 
themselves on the low percentage 
of the budget which is charged to 
administration. Teacher groups 
are quite alert to any salary or 
budget increases assigned to other 
functions of school operation and 
have been instrumental in holding 
compensation for business office 
employees to figures below that 
which the certificated employee 
can command. As a result of de- 
mands and administrative desire 
to show economy in the business 
operation of the school, I believe 
that the most common fault of the 
school-business departments will 
be found to be understaffed and 
underpaid personnel. — Frank M. 
Brock, Seattle, Wash. 
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144.25, Approximately 23,000 pupils are attending 
classes in these converted buildings. Buildings not 
used for classrooms serve as shops, storage space, 
garages, and the like, 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL TRUSTEES WILL MEET 

The Association of California Public School 
Superintendents and School Trustees Association 
will hold their annual convention at Long Beach, 
October 4 to 9. The two associations, made up 
of school officials responsible for planning, build- 
ing, equipping, and operating California schools, 
will devote their programs largely to the modern- 
izing of school plants, equipment, and supplies 
Some fifty architectural firms will hold an exhibit 
of school building plans. There will be an exhibit 
of supplies and materials for schools, 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONTRACTS 

During the month of April, 1948, contracts 
were let in 11 states west of the Rocky Moun 
tains, for 9 school buildings, to cost $3,749,311 
Five additional projects were reported in prelim 
inary stages, to cost an estimated $1,797,000 

During the month of April, 1948, contracts 
were let for 355 school buildings in 37 states east 
of the Rocky Mountains. Dodge reports that the 
valuation was $55,438,000 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 
During the month of April, 1948, sales of schoo! 
bonds, in the amount of $28,712,000, were 
reported, The average yield of 20 municipal bonds 
as of May 1, was 2.34 per cent. The largest sales 
were Alabama, $1,100,000; California, $9,902,000; 
Illinois, $3,825,000; Minnesota, $1,480,000; Ten 
nessee, $1,815,000; Texas, $2,165,000 
During the month of April, short-term paper 
and refunding bonds were sold, in the amount 
ot $6,567,000 


ONTARIO ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL BUSINESS 
OFFICIALS HOLDS MEETING IN OTTAWA 

The fifth annual convention of the Ontario 
Association of School Business Officials was held 
May 10 to 11, at the Chateau Laurier Hotel, in 
Ottawa. Ontario, Canada. The sessions which 
were held under the direction of President W 
Gordon Bunker, were well attended, and dealt 
with a number of important subjects 

At the meeting Wilfred F. Clapp, of Lansing 
Mich., gave an interesting talk on “School Build 
ing Trends,” taking up particularly the genera 
problems of school building planning. The subject 
of “Maintenance of School Buildings’ was ably 
handled by Francis R. Scherer, of Rochester 
N. Y., who discussed such aspects as custodial 
service, fuel, maintenance of building services 
maintenance of school floors, care of grounds, 
and maintenance of school furniture and equip 
ment. E. P. Lockhart, of Owens-Illinois Glass Co 
Toledo, Ohio, gave an illustrated talk on “School 
Illumination Through the Use of Prismatic Glass 
Blocks,” in which he discussed particularly con 
trol of daylight, advantages of prismatic block 
and its successful use by architects. Other topics 
taken up were general school law, professionaliza 
tion of school business officials, school accounting 
systems, pensions for nonteaching school en 
ployees, and school engineers’ qualifications 

The members were urged to attend the forth 
coming annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of School Business Officials, to be held in 
St. Louis on October 5 

The meeting closed with the election of officers 
for 1948-49: president, Harry B. Rockey, Lon 
don; vice-president, W. H. Kribs, Niagara Falls; 
secretary-treasurer, Albert Hodgins, Toronto 


- 

®& Tacoma, Wash. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $6,121,501 for the vear 
1948-49, which includes a special five-mil! levy 
for desks and classroom equipment of $383,876 
The balance is for deferred maintenance, esti 
mated at $1,000,000, and $348,384 for operation 
of lunchrooms. The budget includes $5,470,00 
for new buildings, additions, sites, and equipment 
for new schools and classrooms 
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ADOPT SICK-LEAVE POLICY 

EET The school board at Lincoln, Neb., has adopted 
School a new sick-leave policy for school employees 
ociation Among the main features of the plan, which 
Beach becomes effective July 1, are the following 
ade up provisions ) 
build- 1. Ten full working days per year with full 


pay for absences incurred by sickness 

Three days granted for absence in the case 
of a death in the immediate family 

Unused sick leave will be allowed to 
iccumulate up to forty days 

t+. Maternity leave will be allowed for one year, 

plus one additional year upon recommendation 
of the superintendent 


S¢ hools. 

nodern 

upplies 
exhibit 
exhibit 





— WHAT SCHOOL BOARDS ARE DOING 
749.311 & The Amherst, Mass., school board dismissed 
prelim teacher for refusal to inflict corporal punish 
000 ment on her pupils. The rule of the board is 
savenare that in case of gross misdemeanor a _ thrashing 
tes east inflicted. The teacher said, “I have neve 
hat the ipplied corporal punishment and _ never will 
I believe that love and understanding are all 


that is needed.” 


& The school district of Beaver Ridge, Okla., 
t schoo] finds itself in trouble. The school has but one , a 7? 
wer ? pupil and a male teacher under contract for one e 


| bonds ir at $2,000. The state authorities have sought 


st sales 1 solution. The pupil has decided to attend 
102 00K school in another district. The teacher has It would be about as sensible as it would to leave out Spencer Vacuum Cleaning 
Tet decided to be at the school every day until the : : : ; ; 

inte authorities Gaciie that there is fo leune in your new school. Cleaning with mops and brooms would continually stir up 
1 paper i school in the district. — dust and spread germs. School authorities agree that absenteeism is reduced 
amount & Deep River, Conn The school board has in : : 

— a vocational program in the city and epidemics better controlled when the Spencer type of cleaning is used. 

schools, which is to be enlarged in scope during 
NESS the next few years. The program is intended to So 
VA benefit to pupils from the eighth grad Freedom from dust also means less wax used on the floors, less painting and 

T1lO I if hic scnoo 1 *( d iv 0 »"s bs 4 ° 
ag * er ¥ | in deci i theit “— , redecorating, and less wear on rugs, draperies and books. It is easy to clean 
as held ort list of » vocations has been compile 
lotel, ir , iccessful persons in these different fields more frequently with Spencer and the upkeep is very low—frequently as low as 
which ill address the students, speaking on the advan . 
one dollar per machine per 2 

lent W tag disadvantages, and pay in their parti P per yee 
d dealt lia eld 

Pm The state board of education of Mississippi Many schools near you are Spencer equipped. Ask for the list. Stationary systems 
Lansing i ntered into a contract with the Veterans : 
| Build \dministration to set up a program of adult for new schools. Portables for schools already built. Large variety of vacuum 
genera n the elementary level, particularly tools for all purposes. Ask for the bulletins. 
subject for the purpose of providing educational train 
as ably ing tor Negro G.I.’s. This program will be carried 3258 
chester it through the Division of Instruction, State 
ustodial partment of Education, in co-operation with 
services ounty superintendents of education and super 
rrounds intendents Of separate s hool districts, through 
equip cal boards of trustees ae 
lass Co © Highland Park, Mich At an election held as 


“School hang the citizens approved a proposal fo Bs L E A N | N G 





ic Glass extra tax levy for school operating 
ly con expenses, to run for a five-year period. Approval THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD 6, CONN, 
block } he levy was obtained by a 93 per cent vote 
r topics hich permits the schools to continue its very 
onaliza fine salary schedule and to spend a great deal 
ounting olf money on capital improvements were engaged to talk to the students about in four years, under a new policy announced by 
vol en & Detroit, Mich. Teachers in the city schools various professions. Finally, the advantages and the State Department of Public Instruction 
ns have been told to administer spankings to pupils obligations of high school entrance were ex Under the new accreditation policy, the number 
e fortl becoming unruly. The order affects both boys and plained by Principal James Carter, Principal of high schools will be reduced by 500, to an 
Associa virls. The matter came to a head when the mother James Stewart, and registrars W. M. Gates and estimated 263. Beginning with the 1952 term, 
held in of a 10-year-old boy complained that he had been Charles M. Burton accredited high schools will be required to have 
| panked in school for pulling a girl’s hair. Supt ®& A new rating system for school systems in a minimum enrollment of 250 students, and 100 
officers Arthur Dondineau. in a formal statement. said Missouri sponsored by the State Department of students to obtain a temporary certificate. At 
v, Lon that the teacher stands in the place of the parent Education, has been approved and will be placed — present, the minimums are 75 for accreditation 
a Falls toward pupils during school hours. In other in operation within the next two years. The plan and 50 for certification. Ten high schools with 
ynto ords, what works in the woodshed also works in calls for the discontinuance of the present plan enrollments below 50 pupils will not receive 
schoolroom of classifving svstems as A, B, or C according certification after the 1948 term 
tion has > Phoenix, Ariz. The Adams School has com to teacher requirements, and substitutes a plan ® Senator Robertson of Virginia is sponsoring 
he yea pleted a successful five-year vocational guidance for classification and accreditation of schools a a bill in the state legislature seeking to pool 
il! levy f pla The program was inaugurated five vear cording to certain subjective goals and objective finances for the operation of a regional university 
383.876 ) Miss Lettie Metcalf, school counselor, in standards intended to be stimulating and con system. The new plan would promote education 
ce, esti t belief that guidance is important to eighth ducive to growth. Emphasis will be placed on thi within the state and would eliminate the current 
peratior vraders in deciding which courses to choose in breadth and quality of the school program competition between institutions of higher learn 
) 470,001 high school. Weekly programs were held, attended & The number of small high schools in th ing and public schools for a fund which is 


ulpment by 185 potential graduates. A number of speakers state of Virginia will be substantially reduced inadequate for both 
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ON ALL 
FLOORS 


CUTS SOAP INVENTORY 
SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


o 
a 


Now you can forget about all those different cleansers 
for special types of floors... eliminate the waste of time mak- 
ing four or five different solutions and supervising new men. 
Floor-San is safe on any floor. It cannot harm any surface that 
will stand water. It’s ‘fool proof.”’ Write Dept. S- 1 for sample 
and demonstration. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC, 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA, TORONTO 


ea way oe 


A Modern Cleaning Compound 





dents will receive high school diplomas without 
course labels. Pupils desiring to continue under 
the present plan will have their diplomas 
designated if they have completed all require 
ments. 

®& Concordia, Kans. The school board has em 
ployed James Needham as co-ordinator for the 


























®& Edmond, Okla A vocational agriculture new school-work experience program in_ the 
course will be introduced in the schools on July 1 high school. The program, to be started next 
4 surplus building has been obtained for a class September, will feature high school courses in 
room, laboratory, and shop. commerce, salesmanship, and trades 

& Gloucester, Mass The school board has > Bonner Springs, Mo. An extensive vocational 
effected radical changes in the high school pro agriculture program is being planned for the rural 
gram, abolishing course labels and providing high school pupils in Wyandotte County 

greater flexibility in subjects offered to pupils ®& Marlboro, Mass. Due to lack of sufficient 


The board has decided to abandon the present enrollment, the school board has dropped Italian 
vertical curriculum and has replaced it with a third- and fourth-year Latin, political economy 
horizontal plan. Beginning with June, 1949, stu and aviation from the curriculum 


& Logansport, Ind. The school board has voted 
to establish a course in vocational agriculture 
in the high school, beginning next September 
& Shelton, Conn. The school board has voted 
to make the study of economics compulsory in 
the high school. The change becomes effectiv 
in September 

& Startling facts on birth rates and school 
population in the Denver, Colo., schools within 
the next 15 years have been reported in a survey 
report released by Supt. Kenneth E. Oberholtzer 
rhe report was prepared for the Denver schools 
by the Bureau of Business and Social Research, 
of the University of Denver 

The report points out that the average daily 
membership in the elementary schools will in 
crease from 24,728 this year to 42,058 in 1954-55 
An increase of nearly 100 per cent 12,031 to 
22,315 will be noted in junior high schools 
from 1952-53 to 1960-61. As the tide catches up 
with the senior high schools in 1956-57, an in 
crease from 10,139 to 18,079 students in 1963-64 
will be felt in the three upper grades 

In predicting the city’s future school popula 
tion, statistics of live births were verified by a 
house-to-house canvass of 5 per cent of the 
homes in the city. Conclusions are based on thi 
assumption that no large movement of popula 
tion into or out of the city will take plac 
Past experience, however, and the tendency to 
ward decentralization of business, may result in 
a further movement into the city 

® Bernalillo County, N. Mex., schools will open 
the first junior high school next September. The 
move will result in the county system taking cart 
of about 200 children from the eighth grades 
who would otherwise go to the city junior high 
schools. The new Ernie Pyle Junior High School, 
now under construction in Atrisco, to be com 
pleted during the summer will accommodate 40( 
pupils. Pupils to attend the new school will be 
those in District 6, comprising all of the county 
west of the river 

& Elk City, Okla Phe school board has com 
pleted plans for a physical education and health 
program for all school children. The program 
will be conducted in connection with a new 
gymnasium now in course of erection 

® Kentucky schools fared well at the hands of 
the state legislature which adjourned in March 
and which appropriated $71,395,300 for education 
during the biennium of 1948-49, The sum repre 
sents 60 per cent of the money appropriated and 
is an increase of $18,181,713 over the previous 
two years. The common school fund to be dis 
tributed to 248 local districts will amount to 
$38,700,000. The teachers’ retirement system will 
receive $5,391,556, of which $2,439,606 will be 
used to increase the solvency of the reserve fund, 
and the balance will match teachers’ contributions 
Among the new state school laws is an act re 
quiring all school districts to levy a tax of $1.5¢ 
before they will be eligible for state equalization 
funds. Negroes who enter a higher institution of 
learning outside the state may receive $500 pe 
vear instead of $350 under an old act 

& Lincoln, Neb. The estimated school incom 
for the fiscal year 1948-49 has been placed at 
$2,053,000 by Supt. M. C. Lefler. This figure which 
is slightly less than the 1947-48 budget of $2,081, 
000, was figured at 97 per cent of the tangible and 
intangible valuations rather than 99 per cent 
Elmer Magee, a board member, approved this 
method by stating, “It’s better for the board 
to be on the safe side in approving the budget.’ 
® Satanta, Kans. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $225,000 for the construction 
of a high school addition. The building will 
include a gymnasium, a kitchen, a manual arts 
shop, and two additional classrooms 

®& Balko, Tex. The voters have approved a 
proposal for the construction of a new high 
school, to cost approximately $124,000 

® New Haven, Conn. The school board has 
recommended the immediate expenditure of $1, 
647,245 for new school construction 
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WASHROOMS STAY CLEAN AND LITTER FREE 


When You Use 


Sani-Dxi ELECTRIC HAND AND HAIR DRYERS 
INSTEAD OF OLD-FASHIONED DRYING METHODS 


Sani-Dri INSURES 
ATTRACTIVE CLEAN WASHROOMS 


CONTINUOUS, AUTOMATIC DRYING SERVICE 
COMPLETE SANITARY SERVICE 


THOROUGH DRYING 


No. 6 “SF-W” Hair Dryer 



















CHAMPAIGN 





Sani-Dri REMOVES 
SOILED LITTER 


EMPTY CABINETS 


LAUNDRY EXPENSE 


FIRE HAZARD 


CLOGGED PLUMBING 


EASY AND 


INEXPENSIVE TO 


INSTALL 


THIS MODERN automatic electrical service oper- 
ates at a cost of but 15% (or less) of old style drying 


methods. 


WRITE FOR Brochure 1082 for complete information 


about Sani-Dri electric hand and hair dryers. 


WRITE FOR Brochure 1093 on chairs and tables for 


cafeterias or school lunch rooms. 


THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY COMPANY 


IRON, BRASS AND ALUMINUM CASTINGS FOR THE INDUSTRY 


648 School Street 


No. 5-SF Pedestal 


North Chicago, Illinois Model Hand Dryer 


ARE BUILT FOR COMFORT 
- - - EASY OPERATION, TOO! 


Every superior element of safety, sturdiness, 
ease of operation, compactness, etc., is a UNI- 
VERSAL built-in feature. Even though the pay- 
customers don’t realize it—it’s there. 


But COMFORT is something everyone can feel 
—and enjoy. That's built-in, too. For instance: 
The seats are set on 22” centers —to afford 
plenty of knee room. There’s 18” between foot 
boards and seat boards, for leg room—that's 
regular Chair Height. 


The simple folding arm principle (no close fit- 
ting slides to bind) is used to insure ease of op- 
eration. Sturdy cross bracing on every vertical 
seat post absorbs maximum amount of end 
sway. under highly excited crowds. 


Insist on Safety and Chair Height Comfort. 


Universal Has It — and To Spare. 


* Available in any size up to 20 rows high. 


BLEACHER COMPANY 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 


ILLINOIS 
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> FRANK M. Wuiston, a realtor; W. Homer Hart: 
a manufacturer; THomas Haccerty, a labor leader, have 
been appointed members of the Chicago board of educa 
tion. The names were chosen by Mayor Kennelly from a 
list of nine submitted by a 16-member advisory yn 
mittee headed by President F. B. Snyder of Northwe 


Universit Among the retiring members of the old board 
J is President Charles J. Whipple 
Your school deeves the DE G. Ganccar, cf Rockey, Tons, hes scoupted th 


' 
superintendency at Lorimor 


> Supt. C. R. Laucurice, of Lake City, Iowa 


been re-elected for the next year 

e 7 V4 ® H. E. Ross, of Wellman, Iowa, has accepted 
towel sence an schools: perintendency at Columbus. Junction 
®& Supt. Harotp MANN, of Harcourt, Iowa, ha 
re-ele ted for another year 
® Grorce M. Brooke, of Millersburg, Iowa 
cepted the superintendency at Lisbon 
& Supr. W. A. Butt, of Slater, Iowa, has be: 
elected for the next year 
®& Cirinton Lawver, of Doon, Iowa, has accepted 
uperintendency at Fairview 
&> Super. Kennetu C. Paut, of Stuart, Neb., ha 
re-elected for the next vear 
® Supt. Stuart Batter, of Wayne, Neb., ha 
re-elected for the next year 


& Super. N. E. Demoney, of Estherville, Iowa, ha 


re-elected for three-year term 
& Super. J. R. Mounce, of Clinton, Iowa, has be 
elected for a three-year term, with an increase of 


> WwW. E. Bair head of the Monticello grade 
1a ween elected uperintendent of the new Mont 


it Monticello, Ill 


& Supt. E. ( SPRAGUE, Of Pawhuska, Okla., has 


( board at Grand Rapid Mich 
& The hool board of Dist. N 5, Brookfield, | 
reorganized with JosePpHINE M. MEYERS as preside 
and HArol MOoRTVED1 i secretary 


it Cantor M 
& Dr. W 4. Rontrinc has been elected 
made by 
& The chool board at Desloge Mo has elected J M 
B re 4 WwW 3 Ss T PA P E 4 Cc @) M PA | Y Core as president, and Harry G. WARD as 
ne aia atau 1® The school board at Wayne, Neby has reorea 


& The ( board at Warrenton, M has é 1A 
H. JUERGENSMEYER as president 
&C. C. Writs has been elected p lent of the board 
the board at Flat River, M« 
& Geor Griccs ha been elected presid 
h Paut Mrnes as president, T. S. Hook 
d | SEYMOUR as secretary 
®& The school board at McCook, Net ha 
i ice-president, and Brn HORMEL a é ta N 
FRI Tr. Han 
® Howarp Peterson 
tt ! dency at Fret 


& SuPI Max Crark, of Dubuque Iowa 


Ww i tantia 


ter 
re 





NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


> FRAN} Tatcotr has bee ted p dent of the & HILLiIAR F. MUELLER t ‘ te g | : 


> Har ( JEFFREY i et elected re 

& Herma TA } ard at | Rock Ark . . , 
rested Butte, ¢ ».. to succeer enneth O’Fall 
board in Be ] & [i k ( SWEENEY ha et ted dent ¢ 1 Bu 1K : : 
eR. B. W , C MI >> Ear, HAm Newkirk, Ok 1 
' ‘ , ‘ ilisb \ 

‘ ted | r Tt the ve I 
in Blue Sprit M > A. E. RitzManwn has been re-elected president of the : . ‘ 
& The sch urd in Joplin, M inized with 1 at Washington, M > Cuartes E. Hoop, formerly superintendent of 
Mark HENDER ind Jor HARDING a > Dr. C. S. Unperwoop has been elected president of ut Big Sandy, Mont., has been elected principal 
vice-president NELSO? | CrRISTMA? t t the be Perr M Custer County High School at Miles City. Mr. Hox 
manne & The hool board at Plattsburg, M« has reorganized been head of the Big Sandy schools for seven year 
® Cuartes CuNNING has been re-elected president of vith Dr. W. B. SPALDING as president: W. E. Campsett & Super. C. F. McCortum, of Sandersville, Ga 
the board in Bloomington, | i ice-president; and GrorGE Fry a ecretary been re-elected for another year 
® Henry Lumpkin has bee ted president of the & Marvin ZismeER has been elected iperintendent at > V. W. Farrett, of Hatfield, Mo., has been elected 
board in Americus, Ga Battle Creek, I 


iperintendent at Sheridan 
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1698 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 


Factories: York, Penn., Statesville, N.C., Sheboygan, Wis 





For Real Flag Beauty 
—Long Wearing Economy 


* FLY BULLDOG FLAGS « 


@ These are the finest flags made for all around 
flag use — indoors and out. Bulldog Flags look better, 
fly better, wear longer — yet actually cost less to fly 
than other flags. That's because they’re made of 
extra strength Bulldog Bunting, 25% stronger than 
U. S. Govt. specifications for flag quality. 


every school purpose. Sold through better school 
supply and flag dealers coast to coast. 


- 
ASK US FOR ANY FLAG 


INFORMATION TOY = RAAB COMPANY, WNC. 


WOULD LIKE TO HAVE. Dept. AS 
OAKS (Montgomery Co.), PA. 


{ever are Bulldog Flags, flag outfits, banners | 


THONET 


ONE PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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PEABODY’S 
New CLASSIC Line 


OF STEEL FRAME SEATING 







The Only Seating 
with 


POSTURE-FIT 


FLOATING BACK 
REST 
® More Comfortable 
® Easy to keep in place 
® Easy to move 


®@ Easy to keep clean 







Sanitary Foot 
Closure eliminates 
collection of 
dust or dirt. 


®@ Helps to increase room 
capacity without crowd- 
ing 


Classic Movable 
Tablet Arm Chair 
No. 202 

Get complete details from your Peabody 


representative or write direct to us. 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., INC. 


NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA 
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| 
You are invited to use the coupon 
below, to secure detailed information 
about the particular needs of your 
school. No need to write a letter. 
* 
At left is illustration of one room, 
showing installation by Walrus of a 
certain type of table, at Purdue Uni- 
versity. In addition, Walrus put in 
six buildings full of laboratory furni- 
ture there. 
‘ We are interested in the following furniture as checked: (] Chemistry Laboratory, [] Biology 
Tables, [] Physics Tables, [] Drawing Tables, [] Library Furniture, [_) Domestic Science Furniture, 
(] Instructors’ Desks, [] Storage Cases, [] Storage Shelves, and [(] ------- ° . eseeee 
, ; » ‘ 
) ADDITIONAL ITEMS NEEDED 
. —_—* MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
' 
\ Address . DECATUR ILLINOIS 
TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION waived a rule forbidding the employment of in 
; sear H ®& Decatur, Ill. The school board has approved experienced teachers under a contract basis. 
Teachers and Administration a 46-week period of service for teachers, on a ® Rapid City, S Dak. The school board has 
’ trial basis for the 1948 school year. The action adopted a _ eg ~ calling at oy retire 
as based on teacher approval for an extended ment of teachers alter the age of 05 ne amount 
ADOPT IMPROVED PERSONNEL POLICIES wer 7 ‘ ‘ ; : wer adie 
nr . teaching year after the board had previously of the annual pension will be 25 per cent of 
he board of education of Carlsbad, N. Mex., granted increases to’ be paid on a 12-month basis the average salary for twenty years, and pay- 
and the administrative staff have adopted a & The Kenton county. Kvy.. board of education ments will be made in monthly installments. The 
, policy of making every effort to choose and place must pay teachers for time lost through quaran pension does not apply to teachers receiving a 
. faculty members carefully tine, according to a ruling of Carson Hoy, ‘Salary average of more than $3,000. 
: The actual election of teachers and admin Kenton county. attorney. The ruling was re & Sheboygan, Wis. The school board has voted 
istrators is the direct responsibility of the board quested by the county board to waive the marriage clause in the teachers’ 
< | The board considers the recommendations of the & Chicago. II Higher professional training contracts for one year, beginning September, 1948 
superintendent, who in turn considers the recom standards for school principals and teachers ar ®& Roswell, N. Mex. The school board has voted 
mendations of the personnel committee, of which indicated in a report prepared by Dr. Don C to reinstate its former policy of not employing 
he is a member Rogers, assistant superintendent in charge of married women on the school faculty. Married 
The personnel committee is composed of all grade schools. Of 334 principals now assigned, women now on the faculty, who have not reached 
idministrators who have professional contacts 310 or 93 per cent have master’s degrees, and tenure, were asked to sign a waiver of tenure 
with teachers. The personnel committee considers have earned doctor’s degrees. Seventeen princi before they were given a fourth contract 
uch matters as election, dismissal, promotion pals hold bachelor’s degrees ® Boston, Mass. The school committee has 
and ‘transfer of personnel and recommendations More than 53 per cent of the grade school voted against removal of the ban on married 
is to professional training for personnel. A teachers hold bachelor’s degrees, and an addi women teachers. Sheila W. Findly, representing 
rating sheet is employed by members of the tional 10 per cent have master’s degrees. Three the parents’ federation of Greater Boston, spon 
committee as a means of evaluating professional teachers hold doctor’s degrees. It sis anticipated soring a petition favoring married teachers, de- 
employees Final action is indicated by secret that the level of preparation of teachers will clared that the teacher shortage in the elementary } 
ballot and unanimous decision become higher with the retirement of older grades is serious, that few recruits are coming ' 
In case of dismissal, a recommendation is mad teachers and the appointment of new instructors out of the teachers’ colleges, and that the woman 
to the board of authorization. The person being > Lawrence, Mass. The school board has ap who desires marriage and a career shuns the teach- | 
dismissed is informed by the superintendent as 


proved a new type of teacher personnel card to ing profession. Representative Louis K. Nathan- 


spokesman for the personnel committee. In a replace the plan now in use. The new card lists son, speaking at the Boston State House, said 


similar manner recommendations for transfers the education of the teacher, with degrees and that the law barring married teachers is outmoded 

and promotions are made to the board for subjects taken, trade experience, teaching experi and should be wiped off the books. 

authorization ence, and additional studies ®& Holland, Mich. The school board has ap 
The administrative staff of the schools feels & Quincy, Ill. The school board has approved proved general salary increases of $200 for all 


that it has a professional group which con 


changes in the sick-leave regulations for teachers teachers for 1948. In addition, teachers receive 
tributes much to the school system by virtu 


ol under which unused leaves will be allowed to increments according to adjustments on_ the 
its heterogeneous characteristics as to age, train accumulate up to twenty days. A schedule of salary scale, but the total increase may not 
ing, tenure, experience, and source of training allowances for teacher visitation travel has been exceed $400. The beginning salary for first year 
Such characteristics contribute a variety of adopted. Total expenses for one teacher for visi women teachers with degrees will be $2,400, and 
philosophies, methods, and techniques which tation in one year has been increased to $25 from for men teachers with A.B. degrees, $2,600. Those 
afford a continuous growth in the system and $10; the total for supervisors, directors, and prin holding M.A. degrees will receive an additional 
offset stagnation 


cipals has been raised to $40. The board has $100 


( 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
SLATOPLATE BLACKBOARDS © PEERLESS BULLETIN 
BOARDS © SUPERTEX WINDOW SHADES ®@ CLASS- 
ROOM FURNITURE & SEATING © PUBLISHERS 
OF TEACHING WORKBOOKS, CHARTS, HELPS 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


BOARD JOURNAL 79 


For AU Your School Needs 


All Beckley-Cardy merchandise is guaranteed 
to give the utmost in satisfaction and service. 
Thousands of school buyers who have been 
purchasing all of their needs from Beckley- 
Cardy since 1907 attest to the advantages of 
Beckley-Cardy service. 
Write at once for our new No. 84, Buyer’s 


Guide, cataloging all of your school needs. 






CAR DY 


SINCE 1907 


1632 INDIANA AVENUE 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 





74 Step pbhead 


in projection 
progress 
The HOLMES 















For the last year 
‘Rex” production 
has been inadequate 
to supply the demand. 


INCREASED OUTPUT 
IS FAST CATCHING UP. 


P.S. — The new REXARC with high intensity arc lamp, 40 
watt output amplifier, and newest coaxial high and low 
frequency speaker available. 


BEFORE YOU DECIDE TO PURCHASE 


write for the new catalog detailing the advanced features 
found only in a REX 16mm Sound-on-Film Projector. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 
1812 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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For thirty years Premier Engraving Company has been rendering 
faithful service to the printing industry and developing the 
. 
perfection in craftsmanship thot gives you more thon just your 


money's worth when you order ot Premier today, 





the premier engraving Co. 


Sit W. WINNEBAGO ST. 
PHONE MARQUETTE 3337 OF 9886 
MILWAUKEE 5, WISCONSIN 
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End costly 
locker 
“cutofts” 


@No 


need to cut locks 
after replacing stu- 
dents’ miscellaneous pad- 
locks with dependable 
Dudley Locks. If building 


or remodeling, specify 
Dudleys now and solve 
locker protection prob- 


lems for good. Write for 
details of Master Chart 
feature and Dudley's Self 
Financing Plan. 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 612 * 570 W. Monroe St 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Est. 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th and 35th Sts., New York 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Officials 
Member National Ass'n of Teachers’ Agencies 












Are You Planning 
to Rebind 

Your Worn School 
Textbooks and 
Library Books 


Let us show you how we can 
expertly recondition your books to 
withstand the wear and tear of con- 
stant use at low cost. 


Just send one of your books 
for 
FREE SAMPLE REBINDING 


and more details. 





No obligation. 


DES MOINES 
BOOKBINDERY CO. 


H. E. TOLCHINSKY & SONS 
1100 Forest Avenue Des Moines 14, lowa 


(Bookbinders for Three Generations) 
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VOCATIONAL SCHOOL ADMISSION 
STANDARDS 


(Concluded from page 34) 


in Vocational-Technical Courses,” /ndustrial Arts 
and Vocational Education, Feb., 1946, pp. 58-59. 

3. Fleming, Joseph W., “Predicting Trade 
School Success,” Pittsburgh Schools, Vol. XI, 
May-June, 1937, No. 5 

4. Hankin, Edward W., “Student Character 
istics and Progress,” Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education, Oct., 1947, pp. 330-331 

5. Hankin, Edward W., “A Study of Relation 
ships Between the Characteristics and_ the 
Educational Attainments of Pupils in Three 
Mechanical Curriculums of the Murrell Dobbins 
Vocational-Technical School,” Doctoral Report, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1947 

6. Lees, Hanna, “Doing What 
ally,” Collier's Magazine, 
18, 19, 59 

7. Magill, Walter H., “Selection of Pupils for 


Comes Natur- 
July 26, 1947, pp 


Vocational Courses,” AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 
JOURNAL, 103:19-20, Nov., 1944. 
8. Mathewson, R. H., “Aptitude Tests and 


High School Adjustment,” 
Vocational Education, Dec., 

», Novak, Benjamin J., 
Students,” The Phi Delta 
pp 390-391 

10. Novak, Benjamin J., “How Effective Is the 
Selection of Students?” Education, May, 1941, 
pp 533-537 


11. Novak, Benjamin J., 


Industrial Arts and 
1944, pp. 400-402. 
“The Selection of 
Kappan, Apr., 1940, 


“Interviewing the 


Prospective Student,” Industrial Arts and Voca 
tional Education, Sept., 1943, pp. 284-286 

12. Novak, Benjamin J., “Establishing Voca 
tional School Admission Standards,” Industrial 
irts and Vocational Education, Oct., 1944, pp 
309-311. 

13. Ross, Lawrence W., “Aptitude Tests for 


Trainees,’ Industrial Arts 
Education, Dec., 1945, pp 


Placement of Industrial 
and Vocational 
133-438 

14. Sylvester, Charles W.., 


Multilevel Voca 


tional Education,” American Vocational Journal, 
Sept., 1945, pp. 13-16 
15. U. S. Office of Education, “Statement of 


Policies for the Administration of 
Education,’ revised, (Vocational 
Bulletin, No. 1), 1937 


HOUSING THE CAFETERIA 


(Concluded fron ige 40 


Vocational 
Education 


planning now stands as a monument to those 
who devoted time, thought 
project, to the 


and effort to this 
which gave all 
and to hundreds 
caleteria 1S 


community 
co-operation to the project 


of children whom the now serv 


ing and to those whom it will continue to 


serve 
GYMNASIUMS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 
Concluded from page 44 


many other reasons already given, gym- 
nasium areas must be provided for elemen- 
tary schools. Because of its popularity, the 
gymnasium will help to pass tax levies and 
bond issues for the total 
program. 


educational 


+ 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL NEWS 

\ request by Philadelphia judges for a 
probe of the promotion plan used in 
the elementary schools of Philadelphia has been 
rejected by the executive committee of the local 
Joint State Government Commission. The school 
authorities have objected to the investigation b 
cause they feel that the judges misunderstand the 
present practices ol the schools 

The investigation had been asked by 
Milner, Judge of the 

and Grover C 


two 
mass” 


Byron A 
Common Pleas Court No 
Ladner, Orphans’ Court Judge 
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The Commission said that it would not undertake 
an investigation without the approval of the legis- 
lature, which will meet in January, 1949. 

& Scores of teachers heckled the Philadelphia 
board to such an extent that it adjourned and 
left its meeting room. The teachers had been 
refused permission to speak formally in behalf 
of a further salary increase. 

The teachers, representing the Teachers Union, 
CIO, tried to present a 50-feet petition which, 
they said, contained 2500 names, and which asked 
for a $400 annual increase in two increments. 

Most of the members wore cards about 4 
inches square marked “$400.” Francis Jennings, 
social science teacher, tried vainly to get per- 
mission to speak before the board, which was 
holding its regular meeting. Morris E. Leeds, 
board president, said: “I am sorry you cannot 
speak now. This is not the way we do things.” 
Angry voices were raised in protest. Jennings 
said the teachers had applied for permission to 
speak several weeks prior to the meeting. Add 
B. Anderson, business manager of the board, said 
a special meeting to consider the salary question 
will be held later 

®& The Philadelphia board has instructed its 
solicitor to petition the State Public Utility Com- 
mission to compel the Philadelphia Transporta- 
tion Company to provide reduced fares for pupils. 
Under the board’s proposal the Transportation 
Company would sell school children two tokens 
for 15 cents—the fare charged all riders for 
many years prior to the two fare boosts granted 
in the last year and a half 


Some time ago, Add B. Anderson, the board’s 
business manager, and the Rev. Edward M 
Reilly, diocesan superintendent of Catholic 
parochial schools, called on Charles E. Ebert, 
PTC president, and urged reduced rates for 
pupils. Their appeal was turned down. Since 


that time there has been increased pressure from 
parents upon the board to carry their appeal 
further. Philadelphia is the only city among the 


15 largest in the United States where it now 
costs a pupil 10 cents to ride to school. While 
12 of these cities have a 10-cent fare, children 


ride for a reduced fare 

& Auditors will visit a number of Philadelphia 
stores and wholesale and retail businesses to 
check on their payments of the new school 
district mercantile tax. This was revealed by a 
school official who said that among the 26,000 
returns made so far are some that the School 
Tax Bureau feels are “suspiciously low.” Records 


will be inspected to determine last year’s gross 
sales for comparison with the figures reported 
ind on which the one-half mill wholesale and 


one mill retail tax was paid 

Despite the number of these questionable cases, 
ind an estimated 15,000 total 
receipts of the new tax for purposes (as 
of May 5) were $2,046,000. The total expected 
by tax experts is $2,750,000. After the initial rush 
and checking of returns has abated, and the 
prosecution of delinquents has started, tax agents 
will begin a twofold program. First, they will 
examine the books of firms and individuals whose 
returns seem unreasonably low. Secondly, they 
will make neighborhood spot checks to see that 
all establishments liable to the tax, including 
small display the $2 mercantile 
license them on with the 


lelinquents, the 
S( hool 


corner stores, 
which puts 
bureau for the tax 

COMING CONVENTIONS 


record 


Iu ). National Education Association, at Cleve 
ind, OF Headquarters, 1201—16th St., N.W., Wash- 
gt > << 

Iu 13~-14. Educational Conference for School Ad- 


trator Teachers, School Board Members, and School- 


} 


Busine Officials, at Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. W. R. Flesher, 200 Arps Hall, Ohio State Uni- 
ersity, Columbus 1 Ohic 

iug. 8-11. National Association of Visual Education 
Deal it Chicago, Ill. Secretary, Don White, 845 
Chicago Ave Evanston, Ill. Headquarters, Sherman 


Hotel, Chicago. Exhibits, Mr. White 
Oct National Council on Schoolhouse Construc- 
it San Francisco, Calif. W. D. McClurkin, secretary, 


Peabody College, Nashville, 


Tenn 
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Lighter, Brighter Classrooms 


Select HYLOPLATE 
Lile file 
CHALKBOARD 


See THE DIFFERENCE! 


. 


Modern schools choose HYLOPLATE 
LITE SITE Chalkboard. The restful, 
refreshing green of Lite Site is pleasantly 
fresh and bright, makes the classroom a 
friendly sort of place to live in. 


Lite Site folder and sample sent FREE, 
on request. Address Dept. A 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers « Chicago Heights, Ill, 


Administrators —Teachers 


Write for FREE copy of valuable teaching aid 
"How To Use The Chalkboard". 


You can depend on 
Steel Folding Chairs 


No. 2317-W 


They're the strongest folding chairs made— 


re-enforced at every vital point for extra strength. Stand 
perfectly firm—are well balanced—never creak or wobble. 
They're the acme of comfort with wide seats, contour-fitting 
back. Smooth surfaces and edges—no sharp corners or 
splinters. Attractively finished. 

Available in Golden Bronze or choice of assorted colors. 


Buy with confidence from Clarin—the Originators of the 
Steel Folding Chairs. 





CLARIN MFG. CO. 


4638 West Harrison Street 
Chicago 44, Illinois 
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Models of streamlined 
beauty —of unmatched effi- 
ciency and sturdy, ser- 


vice-giving construction 


cutters 


8-pencil 


More style, 


more metal, 


Nickel plated 
receptacle 


“BOSTON 


BOSTON 
size guide n 


transparent receptacle 







more strength 


Sharpens standard size pencils. Has 15 
cutting edge, twin milling BOSTON speed 


or transparent 


KS 


More style, more metal, more strength. 
Streamlined, 


Speed Cutters, 
ickel plated or 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 





C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
SPEEDBALL PENS 


HUNT PENS 
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TWO SCHOOLS RECEIVE RCA AUDIO-VISUAL 
AIDS IN NATIONWIDE N.E.A. CONTEST 


[Iwo selected schools will be the 


recipients ol 


comprehensive sets of audio-visual equipment 


and materials, to be presented by the RCA 
Victor Division of the Radio Corporation of 
America in a nationwide Audio-Visual Awards 


Contest, sponsored by the Department of Sec 
ondary Teachers of the National Education 
Association 

The awards offered by the Company were 
planned in recognition of the school need for 
different types of equipment to aid in accomplish 
ing certain teaching objectives For this 
reason, each of the two sets to be awarded by 
RCA Victor will include the basic record library 
for elementary schools, RCA Victor classroom 
phonograph, RCA dual-speed transcription player 
for transcriptions and records, new slide film 
and slide projector, and the RCA “400” 16mm 
sound motion picture projector. The awards 
will be made during National Audio-Visual Week, 
October 25-31. 

Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J 

For brief reference use ASBJ—601. 


WEBER-COSTELLO CHALKBOARD 

The Weber Costello Company has announced 
its new Lite Site chalkboard which is ideal for 
chalkboard needs. For smooth writing and easy 
complete erasing Hyloplate or sterling chalkboard 
has many advantages. It makes classrooms lighter 
and brighter and affords a proper balance be- 
tween the chalkboard and the adjacent class- 
room walls. The firm has prepared a new, illus- 
trated folder with full information about this 
lighter, brighter Hyloplate Lite Site board. 

Weber Costello Co., 1212 McKinley Ave., 
Chicago Heights, Ill 

For brief reference use ASBJ—602. 


ANNOUNCE NEW LINE OF PORTABLE 
AUDIOMETERS 
The new ADC portable Audiometers, manu 
factured by the Audio Development Company 
of Minneapolis, offer superior hearing-test equip 
ment to schools and educational institutions 





New ADC Portable Audiometer 


Of special benefit in testing children is the 
double headset, permitting instant switching of 
the test tone from ear to ear. It avoids resetting 
controls when running routine tests and speeds 
testing of large groups. Dual receivers on the 
headband provide constant pressure and proper 
alignment to the ear. Moven 
panel switch from “test” to 


ent of the convenient 
talk” connects the 


ADC built-in microphone speech circuit. The 
53-C has a special masking device which makes 
it possible to “isolate” o1 ear while making 


bone-conduction tests of the other, by simply 
turning a switch. The ADC 53 series has attach 
ments for group testing equipment and functions 
exactly as professional models under the arrange 
ment 

Encased in a rugged, natural oak cabinet the 
ADC portable audiometers weigh 16 lb., and in 
clude a removable duck dust cover \ handy 
compartment at the rear provides space for stor 
ing accessories 

{udio Development Co., Minneapolis, Minn 

For brief reference use ASBJ—603. 


STORY OF 16MM. SOUND FILMS 


The Ampro Corporation, Chicago, Ill, manu 
facturers of precision ciné equipment, have issued 
a 16-page booklet entitled, “The Amazing Story 
of 16mm. Sound Motion Pictures.” The booklet 
tells how 16mm. sound movies are prepared, 
recorded, and reproduced. An interesting feature 
is the colorful use of graphic illustrations which 
make it easy to grasp the various steps in the 
recording and reproducing of sound. Copies of 
the book are available to teachers and students 
at the small cost of ten cents 

Ampro Corporation, 2835 N 
Chicago 18, Ill 

For brief reference use ASBJ—604. 


NEW KIND OF AMERICAN FLAG 

The Dettra Flag Company has announced new 
American flags made of “Dura-lite,” a nylon fabric 
especially adapted for flag use. This material which 
is the result of years of research, produces a flag 
with improved appearance and durability. One of 
these flags has been chosen by David Lynn, capitol 
architect, to fly over the capitol in Washington 

The new Dettra flags have a high luster finish 
typical of nylon, which gives a luminous, shining 
beauty not found in other flag materials. They 
are stronger than other flag material and will stand 
up in all kinds of weather. Dura-lite flags are light 
in weight, shed water, are mothproof and flame 
resistant 

Dettra Flag Company, Oaks, 
Pa 

For brief reference use ASBJ—605 


NEW GLASS AND CHINA PAINTING MEDIUM 


The American Crayon Company has announced 
a new decorative color medium for use on glass 
metal, china, porcelain, and similar hard surfaces 

The new product called “DEK-ALL,” is suit 
able for use by craft workers who want to 
decorate empty bottles and jars. It is useful when 
adding a color design to a mirror, a piece of 
china or pottery, glasses, and jars. “Dek-All” 
colors are easy to use, are durable, and permanent 
The colors are self-setting but may be baked in 
an ordinary oven for 15 minutes. An introductory 
set with five colors, a jar of mix, a brush and a 
folder of instructions is available 

The American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio 

For brief reference use ASBJ—606. 


SAFETY COLOR CODE 


How safety colors on playground equipment 
can aid in making playgrounds safe was demon 
strated by the DuPont Company at a conven 
tion of the Greater New York Safety Council 
The color code which is based on a traditional 
association of colors for certain purposes, is readily 
adaptable for school playgrounds, and the psy 
chological effect has been tested in practice. Only 
six colors are used: high visibility vellow; alert 
orange; safety green; fire-protection red pre 
caution blue; traffic white. These attractive paint 
colors are intended as an aid in enticing children 


Western Ave., 


Montgomery Co., 


into playground areas and away from traffi 
dangers 
DuPont Co., Public Relations Dept., 350 Fifth 


ive., New York 1, N.Y 
For brief reference use ASBJ—607 
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BETTER FLOOR CARE 


One Hundred and One Hints on Better Floor 
Care” is the title of a new booklet, issued by 
the Huntington Laboratories, Inc., which lists in 
simple, easy-to-read do’s and don’ts in maintain- 
ing hard and soft types of floor covering ma- 
terials. It tells how to scrub a floor, how to 
prepare a wood floor for finishing, how to finish 


a floor for maximum wear, and how to reduce 


slipperiness. It points out differences in maintain- 
ing linoleum, cork, asphalt-tile, mastic, concrete, 
marble, and terrazzo floors. The firm has prepared 
a 16mm. sound motion picture on floor mainten- 
ance which is available for free showing to any 
school maintenance staff. 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, Ind 

For brief reference use ASBJ—608. 


NEW COLOR FILM 

“Autumn on the Farm,” the third in a series 
of color fflm on the seasons, has been announced 
by Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc. The film 
covering a period of three months — September, 
October, and November uses the same locale 
shown in the two previous films of the series 
Designed to give school children an idea of life 
on the farm, it shows a one-family farm in Wis- 
onsin with a diversified agricultural program 
The collaborator E. Laurence Palmer, is well 
known for his Cornell Rural School Leaflets 
The film is available for rental, at $4 for one, 
two, or three days 

Encyclopedia Britannica 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill 

For brief reference use ASBJ—609. 


WESTINGHOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED 

Ten outstanding high school senior students 
were recently awarded George Westinghouse 
Scholarships, valued at $2,200 each, to be applied 
toward an engineering education at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh 

The scholarship winners were picked from 581 
participants in a nationwide contest. The success- 
ful candidates were chosen for outstanding mental 
ability, aptitude for engineering, and qualities of 
leadership. The winners were Thomas Merrill 
Birch, Milwaukee, Wis.; Harvey Austin Davidson, 
Spiceland, Ind.; Lloyd Waumett Dyer, Jr., 
Beaver, Pa.; L. George Lang, Pittsburgh 14, Pa.; 


Films, Inc., 1150 


Robert Joseph Lechner, Danville, Pa.; Albert 
I. Moon, Oxnard, Calif.; Robert B. Power, 
Plentywood, Mont Richard A. Sayles, Lake- 


wood, Ohio; James E. Spooner, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Keith FE White, Norwalk, Ohio. Honorable 
mention citations were awarded to 15 other 
seniors 


MORE MAPLE FLOORING AVAILABLE 


L. M. Clady, secretary of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association, has reported as of 
April 16, 1948, that the production of northern 


hard maple, beech, and birch flooring for the 
first quarter of 1948 shows a 55 per cent increase 
over the same period in 1947. Mr. Clady pointed 
out that member mills this year have a good 
chance of reaching a production figure of 60,000, 
100 it. of northern hard maple, beech, and birch 
flooring, and that production for 1948 will top 
1942, and will come near the 1940 
61,000,000 it 


figure of 


MR. SULLIVAN JOINS HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 

John F. Sullivan, formerly with the Lloyd 
Mig. Company, has joined the Heywood-Wake- 
field Company, as school furniture representative 
in Southern Ohio, in Southeastern Indiana, and 
in the entire state of Kentucky. He will have 
his headquarters in Columbus 

Mr. Sullivan had worked with the Lloyd Mig 
Company since the early thirties, and was 
assistant to the factory manager in charge of 
the school furniture division since 1946. He 
brings into the firm a thorough knowledge ol 
school furniture engineering, construction, pro 
duction, and design. His factory training enables 
him to meet the standards maintained by Hey- 
wood-Wakefield in having the best informed sales 
representatives in its employ 
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THE SCHOOLS OF HELLAS! 
Hugh Chesterman 


T would be impossible to seek 

\ better fellow than the Greek 

In matters pedagogic, 

When little Grecians gathered round 


To hear Didascolos expound 

Tbe Laws of Solon, and the fate 

Of boys who disobeyed the State; 

Thev knew their Poets, and would plod 
Right through the Works of Hesiod, 

And oft a kind Didascolos 

Would read them bits he’d come across 

In Aristotle’s “Logic.” 

But while in Athens children came 

To read and write ‘twas not the same 
Away across the Border 

For sturdy Spartan boys would sneeze 

At Homer or Thucydides 

Paraded by their Paedotribe 

They drilled and drilled — and he'd prescribe 
Such exercises as would give 

\ modern child no chance to live; 

And if they “groused” when they were drilled 
He flogged the lot and so instilled 

Respect for law and order! 


Teachers World 


DESERVE IT 


\ teacher asked the class to write an essay on 
Socrates. The following paper received the first 
plac e 

SOCRATES 

Socrates was a Greek. He went around giving 

idvice to people. They poisoned him 


OUR SMALLER COMMUNITIES 


Life in our smaller cities gives one a feeling of 
continuity that I have never quite found in our 
great metropolitan centers. It is a very wholesome 
and gratifying feeling and it makes for good 
citizenship. Of necessity people in these smaller 
communities learn to do a lot for themselves 
They are resourceful and have learned how to get 
ilong with the people around them. In our small 
cities and towns our people “sit down together” 
is the saving goes. The nation has always drawn 
yood stock from its small communities and the 
countryside. Their human inventory is first rate 
Philip B. Fleming, Administrator, F.W.A 


Latin or Driver's Course 


Too long Latin has been considered general 
education, and driving a car as special or voca 
tional training. Exactly the reverse is true. Latin 
is useful only to those students whose needs and 
ibilities require it, while driving a car is useful 
to evervone Dr. Harold Beniamin, Universit, 


f Varvland. 


Simple Deduction, Dear Watson 
\ young man at college sent his laundry home 
ind when his mother opened it she nearly 
his handkerchiefs were all tinged with lipstick 


wept 


Oh. Mother, be sensible.’ her daughter com 
miserated; “vou couldn’t expect him to go to 
ever without having a girl.” 


I know,” fretted the mother; “but look there’s 
i different color on every handkerchiet.’ Thi 
Week 
TEACHING DEMOCRACY 
Parent education classes and the opportunities 


the parents to observe their children living 
democratically at school will develop understand 


ing of democratic human relations so that the 
home mav be democratic, too. In = such = an 
perience parents come to understand how the 
home and the school can co-operate for the best 
interests of their children The democrati pro 
ess goes on in its ever-widening circle and the 
idvantages of it become more firmly imbedded 
is understanding grows Herold C. Hunt 
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Advertisers in this index are given a code number in addition to the page number on which the 
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Light weight of Alcoa Aluminum permits use of 
massive structural members that are actually 
stronger thanheavier metals; and, over the years, 
have meant extra safety in all forms of travel. 


BOARD 


JOURNAL 


GREATER STRENGTH 
with LIGHTER WEIGHT 


... makes school bus bodies of ALCOA ALUMINUM safe 


BECAUSE ALCOA ALUMINUM ISSTRONG, 
it has been adopted for thousands of railroad 
passenger coaches and commercial buses where 
safety is paramount. 

BECAUSE IT’S LIGHT, coaches, buses, and 
trucks built with Alcoa Alloys are not only safe 
but economical, too. They’ve rolled up millions 
of low-cost miles over the nation’s commercial 
arteries. 

NOW this lightweight strength is being made 
available by school bus manufacturers using 
Alcoa Aluminum. It means not only safety for 


= & Am | 


your children but substantial savings on your 
budget. Lighter weight of school bus bodies of 
Aleoa Aluminum means less fuel consumption, 
less strain and wear on clutch, brakes, springs, 
and tires. And aluminum’s corrosion resistance 
means less maintenance—helps paint stay 
brighter longer. 


BEFORE YO 


and savings made possible by Aleoa Aluminum 


BUY. investigate the safety 


bus body construction. Aluminum is a better buy. 
ALumMinum Company or America, 1487 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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